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PREFACE 


This  report  presents  a  summary  of  the  present  available  facts  bear- 
ing" upon  the  future  economic  conditions  of  important  farm  products 
in  California.  If  farmers  are  to  avoid  losses  which  result  from  extreme 
expansion  or  contraction,  these  facts  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion when  increasing  or  decreasing  acreage  of  crops  or  numbers  of 
livestock.  The  statements  herein  necessarily  represent  the  state  point 
of  view,  and  in  many  instances,  must  be  modified  to  meet  local 
and  individual  conditions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  advise  individual 
farmers  as  to  what  they  should  or  should  not  do.  This  circular 
attempts  to  give  the  available  facts  and  to  analyze  their  probable  bear- 
ing on  future  prices.  It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  many 
conditions  may  arise  that  will  nullify  the  most  careful  estimates.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  future  economic  conditions  will  he  of  benefit  to 
farmers  in  adjusting  their  production  to  market  demands. 

Adjustment  of  acreage  or  of  breeding  plans  alone  cannot,  of  course, 
assure  satisfactory  profits.  Reduction  in  costs,  improvement  in  quality, 
and  efficiency  in  marketing  are  all  important  considerations.  Even  in 
a  time  of  declining  prices,  some  farmers  located  on  land  particularly 
suited  to  one  crop  may  make  more  money  by  growing  that  crop  than 
by  planting  another  which  is  on  a  rising  price  level  but  to  which  the 
land,  climate,  or  market  facilities  are  ill  adapted.  Farmers  need  to 
consider  both  the  probable  future  prices  as  discussed  in  this  circular, 
and  the  costs  of  production  on  their  own  farm,  or  at  least  in  their  own 
locality.  Recent  cost  of  production  studies,  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  farm  advisors'  offices  in  various  counties,  are  presented  in  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Circular  24.  Readers  of  this  circular  are  also 
referred  to  that  publication. 


*  Paper  No.  15.     The  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Economies. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  outlook  report  information  has  been 
obtained  from  many  sources.  The  Federal  Outlook  Report  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  been  quoted  extensively 
for  those  products  grown  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Cali- 
fornia Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  the  Federal-State  Division 
of  Markets,  many  cooperating  marketing  associations,  and  commercial 
companies  have  furnished  much  information. 


Demand  for  Agricultural  Products 

While  many  conflicting  factors  make  it  difficult  to  mark  speci- 
fically the  beginning  of  a  definite  recovery  in  business  conditions  in 
this  country,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  recovery  will  be  in  evidence 
during  the  latter  half  of  1931,  continuing  with  greater  momentum 
into  1932.  With  such  developments,  the  demand  for  farm  products 
during  the  crop  season  1931-32  is  likely  to  show  a  considerable  im- 
provement from  the  present  unusually  low  levels. 

The  decline  in  domestic  business  activity  which  began  in  July, 
1929,  has  developed  into  a  major  depression  with  many  features 
characteristic  of  such  depression  periods.  Industrial  production,  at 
the  end  of  1930,  was  approximately  35  per  cent  below  the  peak  of 
1929 ;  factory  employment  was  22  per  cent  lower,  and  payrolls  had 
been  reduced  about  35  per  cent.  In  addition  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  building  activity,  particularly  in  residential 
construction.  The  decline  in  industrial  activity  has  been  practically 
continuous  over  a  period  of  18  months.  Prices  of  industrial  stocks 
reached  their  lowest  levels  in  the  present  cycle  in  December,  but  have 
not  as  yet  shown  any  signs  of  a  general  upward  trend.  Commodity 
prices  likewise  have  declined  until  they  are  now  at  the  lowest  levels 
so  far  in  this  depression. 

In  appraising  the  probability  of  improvement  in  domestic  demand 
for  1931  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  certain  factors  which  suggest  recov- 
ery against  those  which  might  retard  it.  Those  which  point  to  a  recov- 
ery paralleling  the  revivals  from  earlier  depressions  are : 

1.  The  decline  in  commodity  prices  which  has  accompanied  the 
decline  in  business  has  been  of  unusual  proportions.  Prices  of  raw 
materials  have  declined  more  than  prices  of  finished  goods,  thereby 
creating  a  favorable  spread  for  the  resumption  of  manufactures,  as 
in  the  case  of  cotton.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  retail  prices,  particularly  for  foods  and  clothing,  which 
will  tend  to  offset  in  part  the  reduced  incomes  of  consumers. 
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2.  Industrial  activity  has  already  declined  more  than  in  former 
major  depressions  and  the  period  of  decline  (18  months,  including 
December,  1930)  has  lasted  approximately  as  long  as  other  major 
depressions  of  this  type.  Prolonged  low  levels  of  industrial  activity 
reduce  the  accumulation  of  surplus  goods  and  create  the  need  for 
replenishment.  In  the  past  this  has  been  one  of  the  features  making 
for  recovery. 

3.  Financial  policy  in  the  last  year  has  been  directed  toward 
checking  the  business  depression  and  laying  the  ground  work  for 
recovery.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  low  interest  rates,  especially  in 
the  larger  industrial  sections,  and  has  been  favorable  for  expansion 
in  public  work  and  public  utility  construction,  but  it  has  not  yet 
reflected  itself  in  increased  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
construction. 

There  are,  however,  certain  factors  which  suggest  possible  delay 
in  the  business  revival.  (1)  Business  in  this  country  is  being  retarded 
by  a  continuation  of  the  unfavorable  business  and  unsettled  political 
conditions  abroad.  (2)  The  material  reduction  in  farm  income  like- 
wise tends  to  make  certain  business  men  apprehensive  as  to  the  farm 
market  for  their  products  in  1931.  (3)  Just  as  the  persistent  great 
decline  in  prices  of  industrial  stocks  in  1929  affected  business  adversely 
in  1930,  so  the  unusual  decline  in  the  last  half  of  1930  may  affect 
business  in  1931.  (4)  The  rate  of  recovery  from  previous  depression 
periods  has  been  in  part  influenced  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  an 
accumulated  deficit  in  capital  goods.  In  1921-22  and  in  1924  recov- 
ery in  business  activity  was  stimulated  by  a  material  increase  in 
building  construction  and  in  production  of  automobiles,  and  by  a 
favorable  increase  in  foreign  trade,  but  a  comparable  stimulus  to 
recovery  in  1931  would  have  to  come  from  other  lines  of  activity,  since 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  marked  improvement  in  these  basic 
factors  in  the  first  half  of  1931. 

A  balancing  of  these  considerations  does  not  indicate  when  the 
turning  point  in  business  is  likely  to  occur.  The  lowest  points  of 
previous  business  depressions  have  been  marked  by  low  interest  rates, 
low  raw  material  prices,  advances  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  increased 
employment  in  key  industries  where  curtailment  had  been  too  drastic. 
Advances  in  the  first  two  events  are  clearly  in  evidence  at  present, 
and  there  are  indications  of  increased  employment  in  some  basic 
industries  such  as  automobiles,  iron  and  steel,  and  the  railroads.  In 
recent  weeks,  also,  bond  prices  have  advanced  and  stock  prices  have 
shown  some  stability.     These  recent  tendencies  have  been   of  such 
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short  duration  that  it  is  uncertain  if  they  mark  an  immediate  turning 
point  in  the  present  depression.  Even  if  this  should  be  the  turning 
point  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  followed  by  an  immediate  sharp 
advance,  nor  that  there  will  be  any  marked  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  farm  products  in  the  first  half  of  1931. 

In  our  principal  foreign  markets  there  are  few  concrete  and  defi- 
nite evidences  of  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers 
at  the  present  time.  The  principal  basis  for  expecting  some  improve- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  depression  has  continued  so  long  and  so  far 
that  the  consumption  of  many  industrial  products  is  now  outrunning 
production  and,  judging  by  the  past,  some  recovery  seems  likely  in 
the  course  of  the  next  12  months.  Some  evidences  of  approaching 
stability  and  even  of  improvement  are  beginning  to  appear,  but 
against  these  appear  other  evidences  of  uncertainty  and  continued 
recession.  Generally  speaking,  short-time  money  rates  are  compara- 
tively low  in  several  foreign  countries,  but  lack  of  confidence  is 
restricting  the  flow  of  money  and  credit  into  productive  channels. 
Political  instability  still  hampers  several  countries,  while  in  others 
internal  conditions  apparently  are  becoming  more  nearly  stable. 
Declines  in  the  prices  of  some  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  appear  to 
have  been  checked,  temporarily  at  least.  Checking  declines  in  the 
prices  of  principal  products  of  important  countries,  in  itself,  tends 
to  remove  causes  of  instability  in  governments,  encourages  the  grant- 
ing of  credits  where  funds  are  needed,  and  promotes  increased  busi- 
ness activity. 

APPLES 

With  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  in  commercial  orchards 
in  the  United  States  not  yet  of  bearing  age,  or  producing  little  fruit, 
and  60  per  cent  of  the  trees  under  20  years  of  age,  the  average  com- 
mercial production  of  the  last  few  years  apparently  can  be  maintained 
for  some  years  and  might  be  easily  increased.  An  increase  seems 
the  more  probable  in  view  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  improved 
production  practices  which  have  tended  to  increase  yields  in  some 
important  sections. 

Of  the  bearing  apple  trees  in  commercial  orchards,  a  large  part 
are  those  that  survived  a  long  period  of  readjustment  following  over- 
planting  20  to  25  years  ago.  The  net  decrease  in  number  of  apple 
trees  between  1910  and  1925,  amounting  to  79,000,000  trees  or  37  per 
cent,  had  much  to  do  with  placing  the  industry  on  a  sounder  basis, 
since  most  of  the  orchards  that  survived  were  in  the  more  favorable 
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sections.  The  large  number  of  young  trees  now  in  orchards  is  the 
result  of  stimulated  planting  of  certain  varieties  for  a  few  years  after 
the  end  of  the  World  War.  At  the  beginning  of  1928,  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  trees  in  commercial  orchards  were  under  9  years  old. 
Reports  from  the  apple  sections  indicate  that  plantings  since  1928 
have  been  light  and  confined  largely  to  replacements  and  to  some  new 
orchards  where  special  advantages  in  production  or  marketing  pre- 
vail. Sales  of  trees  have  varied  little  during  the  last  2  years  and  no 
general  increase  in  sales  of  trees  for  the  1930-31  season  is  expected. 
Some  tendency  towards  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  family  orchards 
is  apparent,  although  roadside  markets  are  proving  a  stimulus  to 
rejuvenation  and  better  care  of  some  small  orchards.  The  quantity 
of  apples  produced  in  the  small  orchards  of  the  country  will  continue 
to  have  considerable  influence  on  apple  prices,  especially  in  seasons 
when  growing  conditions  are  good  throughout  the  country. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  commercial  production  of  apples  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  barreled  apple  states.  In 
these  states  about  one-third  of  the  trees  in  commercial  orchards  in 
1928  were  under  9  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  production  in 
the  Northwest  is  probably  near  its  peak.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
production  has  been  very  low  during  recent  years  as  compared  with 
10  to  15  years  ago.  In  1928  only  13  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  commer- 
cial orchards  in  that  section  were  under  9  years  of  age.  Plantings 
since  1926  have  been  small. 

In  California  the  peak  of  production  of  Newtowns  has  apparently 
been  reached.  About  93  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Newtowns 
in  1928  was  in  bearing  while  only  7  per  cent  was  non-bearing.  Further- 
more, 24  per  cent  of  the  bearing  acreage  was  over  31  years  old.  On 
the  other  hand  a  further  increase  in  the  production  of  Gravensteins 
is  expected.  In  1928,  16  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Gravensteins 
was  not  in  bearing  while  21  per  cent  of  the  bearing  acreage  was  not 
in  full  bearing  and  only  4  per  cent  was  over  31  years  old. 

APRICOTS 

The  outlook  for  apricots  does  not  justify  additional  plantings 
except  in  those  localities  where  consistently  large  yields  can  be  obtained 
at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

The  commercial  production  of  apricots  in  the  United  States  is 
virtually  confined  to  California.  During  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  a  rapid  expansion  in  production  in  this  state,  rising  from  an 
average  of  152,000  tons  in  1921-1923  to  an  average  of  200,000  tons  in 
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1928-1930,  an  increase  of  48,000  tons,  or  32  per  cent.  The  available 
information  indicates  that  the  trend  of  production  will  continue 
upward  for  the  next  few  years,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  In  1929  there 
were  93,100  acres  of  apricots  in  California,  of  which  82,300  acres 
were  bearing  and  10,800  acres  nonbearing*.  About  20  per  cent  of 
bearing-  acreage  in  1929,  however,  was  not  in  full  bearing. 

Part  of  the  apricot  crop  has  a  three-way  outlet :  it  may  be  dried, 
canned,  or  shipped  fresh.  During  the  past  firve  years  an  average  of  63 
per  cent  was  dried,  30  per  cent  canned,  and  7  per  cent  shipped  fresh. 

Dried  Apricots. — The  annual  output  of  dried  apricots  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  13,800  tons  in  1921-1922  to  an  average 
of  22,100  tons  in  1928-1929,  an  increase  of  8,300  tons.  As  a  result 
prices  have  declined.  Packers'  quotations  on  Choice  and  Extra  Choice 
grades  averaged  22.5  cents  a  pound  during  the  two  years  from  1921- 
22  to  1922-23,  as  against  an  average  of  17.4  cents  a  pound  during  the 
two  years  from  1928-29  to  1929-30. 

The  future  trend  in  the  output  of  dried  apricots  may  be  expected 
to  be  upward  in  view  of  the  prospective  increase  in  total  apricot  pro- 
duction, but  the  increase  will  probably  not  be  as  large  as  in  the  past. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  as  great  a  downward 
trend  in  prices  as  that  which  has  occurred.  Some  downward  trend, 
however,  is  in  prospect.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  level  of  prices 
during  the  next  few  years  will  average  as  low  as  prices  paid  growers 
in  1930.  The  low  prices  in  1930  were  in  part  the  result  of  abundant 
supplies  of  dried  apricots,  and  in  part  the  result  of  decreased  buying 
power  of  consumers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Exports  of  dried  apricots  during  the  three  months  from  July  to 
September,  1930,  amounted  to  4,831  tons  as  against  4,573  tons  during 
the  same  three  months  of  1929.  Export  prices,  however,  were  only 
12.4  cents  a  pound  in  1930  as  against  17.8  cents  a  pound  in  1929. 
From  July  to  September,  1928,  exports  amounted  to  5,891  tons  and 
export  prices  averaged  15.6  cents  a  pound.  As  compared  with  1928, 
therefore,  exports  in  1930  were  18  per  cent  smaller  and  export  prices 
were  20  per  cent  lower. 

Canning  Apricots. — The  canning-apricot  situation  is  closely  related 
to  the  dried-apricot  situation.  When  the  price  of  canning  apricots  is 
high,  growers  send  a  large  proportion  of  their  crop  to  the  canneries ; 
when  it  is  low  they  dry  a  larger  proportion. 

The  pack  of  canned  apricots  in  the  state  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  2,083,000  cases  in  1921-1924  to  an  average  of  2,862,000 
cases  in  1927-1930.     This  increase  in  the  pack  has  been  accompanied 
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by  a  downward  trend  in  prices  to  growers.  In  1921  the  trend  of 
prices  was  at  $72  a  ton  and  in  1930  at  $60  a  ton.  The  actual  price  in 
1930  was  much  below  the  trend,  chiefly  because  of  the  large  carry- 
over at  the  beginning  of  the  1930  season  and  the  low  buying  power 
of  consumers  due  to  the  business  depression  and  unemployment. 

Although  the  pack  of  canned  apricots  in  1930  was  small,  amount- 
ing to  only  1,954,000  cases,  the  carryover  on  June  1,  1930,  was  the 
largest  on  record,  amounting  to  1,306,000  cases.  The  supply  available 
for  shipment  during  the  current  season,  therefore,  amounts  to 
3,260,000  cases  or  over  300,000  cases  more  than  the  actual  shipments 
in  either  1928-29  or  1929-30.  Because  of  the  large  supplies  and  the 
depressed  market  conditions,  canners'  opening  prices  on  No.  2^ 
Choice  advertised  brands  were  only  $2.00  a  dozen,  the  lowest  price 
since  1916  and  53  cents  a  dozen  below  the  average  of  1925-1929. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  pack  of  canned  apricots  during  the  past 
decade  would  have  resulted  in  a  much  greater  decrease  in  the  trend 
of  prices  to  growers  than  that  which  has  occurred,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  canned  apricots.  Between 
1923  and  1926  the  increase  in  the  trend  of  demand  was  particularly 
rapid,  rising  at  the  rate  of  over  200,000  cases  a  year.  Since  1926, 
however,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  much  slower,  amounting  on  the 
average  to  only  70,000  cases  a  year.  While  a  further  increase  in  the 
demand  for  canned  apricots  may  be  expected,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  future  rate  of  increase  will  be  any  more  rapid  than  it  has  been 
since  1926.  Unless  a  larger  proportion  of  the  apricots  are  utilized 
for  drying  or  fresh  shipments  during  the  next  few  years  than  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  trend  of  the  pack 
of  canned  apricots  will  rise  faster  than  the  prospective  increase  in 
the  trend  of  demand. 

Fresh  Apricots. — Although  the  interstate  shipments  of  fresh  apri- 
cots have  increased  gradually,  they  now  afford  an  outlet  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  crop.  The  chief  limiting  factor  in  shipping 
fresh  apricots  to  eastern  markets  is  the  extreme  perishability  of  the 
fruit.  The  necessity  for  handling  them  quickly  makes  it  desirable  to 
sell  them  in  the  few  large  auction  markets  rather  than  in  the  many 
private-sale  markets.  Consequently,  the  distribution  of  fresh  apricots 
has  been  limited.  The  widening  of  the  markets  depend  mainly  upon 
improvement  in  harvesting,  packing,  and  refrigeration  methods.  Even 
if  it  were  possible,  however,  to  find  profitable  markets  for  double  the 
present  interstate  shipments,  they  would  provide  an  outlet  for  only 
a  part  of  the  prospective  increase  in  production. 
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CHERRIES 

Unless  the  domestic  markets  for  maraschino  and  glace  cherries 
can  be  greatly  expanded,  it  does  not  appear  that  large  additional 
plantings  of  Royal  Ann  cherries  are  justified.  Nor,  in  view  of  the 
large  increase  in  production  already  in  prospect,  does  it  appear  that 
the  acreage  of  cherries  for  fresh  shipments  can  be  profitably  expanded, 
except  in  particularly  favorable  localities. 

From  1921  to  1926  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  bearing 
acreage  of  cherries  in  California,  amounting  on  the  average  to  almost 
400  acres  a  year.  From  1926  to  1929  the  increase  was  much  more 
rapid,  amounting  to  about  800  acres  a  year.  Indications  are  that  this 
rapid  increase  will  be  maintained  during  the  next  few  years.  In  1929 
there  were  13,260  bearing  acres  in  the  state  and  5,647  nonbearing 
acres.  The  California  Crop  Reporting  Service  estimates  that  by  1932 
the  bearing  acreage  will  amount  to  16,300  acres,  an  increase  of  23 
per  cent  over  the  bearing  acreage  in  1929. 

The  production  of  cherries,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  bearing  acreage.  Conditions  have  been  unfavorable  to 
high  yields  in  the  past  few  years.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  was  only  1.33  tons  during  the  past  seven  years, 
whereas  the  average  yield  during  the  five  years  from  1919  to  1923 
amounted  to  1.63  tons.  The  available  information  indicates  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  decline  in  yield  may  be  a  temporary  condition. 
Similar  periods  of  low  yields  followed  by  periods  of  higher  yields  have 
occurred  at  two  other  times  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  With 
yields  per  acre  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  six  years,  the  trend 
of  production  in  1932  may  be  expected  to  be  about  21,000  tons.  But 
if  yields  should  average  as  high  as  they  did  between  1919  and  1923, 
the  trend  of  production  in  1932  may  reach  26,000  tons.  The  average 
annual  production  during  the  past  three  years  amounted  to  18,000 
tons. 

Fresh  Cherries. — Although  many  of  the  other  western  states  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  sweet  cherries  for  fresh  consumption,  they 
do  not  come  on  the  market  until  the  California  season  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Consequently,  they  do  not  compete  to  any  serious  extent  with 
fruit  from  this  state. 

The  trend  of  interstate  shipment  of  fresh  cherries  from  this  state 
has  been  upward,  rising  from  570  cars  in  1921  to  750  cars  in  1930,  an 
annual  average  increase  of  20  cars  a  year.    This  upward  trend  may  be 
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expected  to  continue,  since  about  65  per  cent  of  the  present  nonbearino; 
acreag^e  of  cherries  in  the  state  is  planted  to  black  varieties  which  are 
shipped  fresh. 

Thus  far  the  demand  for  California  fresh  cherries  has  kept  pace 
with  the  upward  trend  in  prices.  Whether  the  demand  for  cherries 
will  continue  to  increase  cannot  be  definitely  determined  from  the  data 
now  available.  However,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  it  has  been 
checked.  But  even  with  a  further  increase  in  demand  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  level  of  prices  will  rise  above  the  average  of  recent 
years  if  the  prospective  increase  in  shipments  materializes.  And  if 
conditions  are  particularly  favorable  to  large  yields,  there  may  even 
be  some  decline  in  the  trend  of  prices. 

Canned  Cherries. — The  Royal  Ann  cherry  is  the  principal  variety 
used  for  canning,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Royal  Ann  crop  is  so 
used.  As  contrasted  with  fresh  cherries,  California  canned  cherries 
come  in  direct  competition  with  those  packed  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Utah.  Some  of  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
also  produce  large  quantities  of  canning  cherries,  but  their  cherries 
are  the  sour  varieties.  Consequently  they  do  not  compete  seriously 
with  the  sweet  cherries.  Although  there  has  been  a  downward  trend 
in  the  canned  pack  in  this  state  since  1919,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced upward  trend  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  increase  in 
those  two  states  has  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  California.  The 
total  pack  of  canned  cherries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  increased  about 
18  per  cent  in  the  past  nine  years.  The  increase  in  the  pack  of  canned 
cherries,  however,  has  been  small  as  compared  with  the  increase  in 
most  of  the  canned  fruits. 

The  demand  for  canned  cherries  has  just  about  kept  pace  with 
the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  pack.  Consequently,  there  has 
been  no  pronounced  downward  trend  in  prices  paid  growers. 

Unofficial  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  about  2,500  acres  of 
non-bearing  Royal  Ann  trees  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states.  When 
this  acreage  comes  into  bearing  production  will  be  increased.  While 
canning  may  be  expected  to  provide  an  outlet  for  a  gradual  increase 
in  t:^3  supply  of  Royal  Anns,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  canned  pack  can  be  sold  except  at  lower  prices. 

Maraschino  Cherries — In  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  mara- 
schino and  glace  cherries  has  provided  an  annual  outlet  for  more 
than  5,000,000  pounds  of  sulfured  and  brined  Royal  Ann  cherries 
that  were  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  amount,  however, 
has  constituted  only  a  part  of  the  sulfured  and  brined  cherries  which 
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the  United  States  annually  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  maraschino 
and  glace  cherries.  During  the  past  six  years  the  total  imports  of 
cherries,  most  of  which  were  sulfured  and  brined  cherries  that  had 
been  stemmed  and  pitted,  amounted  to  an  average  of  17,140,000 
pounds  a  year.  In  1929-30  imports  were  unusually  large,  amounting 
to  23,263,000  pounds. 

GRAPES 

With  favorable  weather  conditions  the  bearing  acreage  of  grapes 
in  California  is  still  great  enough  to  produce  crops  so  large  as  to 
cause  difficult  marketing  conditions  and  a  continuation  of  very  low 
prices  for  several  years  unless  further  substantial  reduction  in  the 
acreage  of  all  classes  of  California  grapes  takes  place  very  soon. 
Reduction  will  be  necessary  even  with  the  most  careful  regulation  of 
marketing. 

Normally  low  prices  are  to  be  expected  not  only  because  of  heavy 
supplies  and  the  low  general  price  level,  but  also  because  of  indica- 
tions of  reduced  demand  for  both  fresh  juice  grapes  and  raisins. 
California  raisins  are  no  longer  being  extensively  advertised  and 
price  competition  from  foreign  raisins  in  export  markets  has  become 
very  severe  since  1928. 

The  peak  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  all  classes  of  California  grapes, 
even  of  juice  grapes,  has  been  reached.  However,  the  reduction  in 
acreage  that  have  taken  place  recently  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
eliminate  the  probability  of  large  surpluses  in  years  of  favorable 
weather  conditions  and  normal  yields.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions 
reduced  California  yields  per  acre  about  20  per  cent  in  1929,  result- 
ing in  a  crop  of  1,872,000  tons.  With  approximately  average  yields 
in  1930,  however,  the  total  crop  rose  to  2,091,000  tons.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  about  124,000  tons  (preliminary  estimate)  of  table  and  juice 
grapes  were  unharvested  and  that  the  Grape  Control  Board  purchased 
and  left  on  the  vines  314,000  tons  of  fresh  raisin  grapes,  fresh  ship- 
ments were  so  large  that,  under  the  unfavorable  demand  conditions, 
average  returns  to  growers  per  ton  for  fresh  grapes  were  the  lowest 
since  the  War.  Fresh  raisin  grapes  were  the  only  class  of  grapes  that 
did  not  average  lower  than  the  previous  low  level  of  1928  prices.  The 
1930  dried  raisin  tonnage  of  168,000,  the  smallest  output  since  1921, 
is  being  offered  at  prices  equivalent  to  somewhat  less  than  3  cents  a 
pound  to  growers. 

Largely  because  438,000  tons  (preliminary  estimate)  of  California 
grapes  were  left  unharvested  in  1930,  shipments  of  fresh  grapes  from 
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the  state  were  held  to  about  60,900  carloads,  or  approximately  780,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  56,250  carloads  in  1929  and  an  average  of 
65,800  cars  for  the  years  1927-1929. 

Raisins. — The  latest  revised  estimates  by  the  California  Crop 
Reporting  Service  of  bearing  raisin  grapes  indicate  approximately 
245,000  acres  in  the  state  in  1930.  As  a  result  of  low  prices  for 
raisins,  acreage  has  been  steadily  declining  for  several  years.  Further 
substantial  reduction,  however,  is  necessary  to  eliminate  undesirable 
surpluses  in  years  favorable  to  yields  average  or  above. 

Raisin-grape  production  in  California  approximately  doubled 
from  1919  to  1928,  reaching  an  average  of  over  1,400,000  tons  in  1927 
and  1928.  Abnormally  low  yields  reduced  the  crop  to  slightly  less 
than  1,100,000  tons  in  1929,  but  with  approximately  normal  yields,  the 
1930  crop  rose  to  1,222,000  tons,  indicating  about  the  normal  tonnage 
to  expect  from  the  present  acreage.  Of  the  1930  crop,  672,000  tons 
were  utilized  for  drying,  about  214,000  tons  shipped  fresh  by  rail  to 
consumers  in  California  and  other  states,  22,000  tons  crushed  in  com- 
mercial plants  (unofficial  estimate  by  the  Grape  Control  Board),  and 
the  balance  of  314,000  tons  left  unharvested  on  the  vines  after  pur- 
chase by  the  Control  Board. 

The  dried  output  of  California  raisins  rose  from  an  average  of 
about  180,000  tons  ten  years  ago  to  a  peak  of  300,000  tons  in  1927, 
averaging  285,000  for  the  three  years  1926-1928.  The  tonnage  dried 
in  1929  amounted  to  215,000  and  in  1930  to  only  168,000  tons.  How- 
ever, 250,000  tons  of  raisins  could  have  been  dried  if  the  Control 
Board  had  not  purchased  and  left  a  large  tonnage  unharvested  on 
the  vines. 

The  big  increase  in  California  raisin  production  since  the  War  was 
accompanied  until  1929  by  a  rapid  and  steady  growth  in  the  tonnage 
actually  sold  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption  as  raisins  (exclu- 
sive of  by-products).  Consumption,  however,  failed  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  production  in  spite  of  drastic  price  declines.  The  total 
rose  from  about  155,000  tons,  sweat-box  basis,  in  the  crop  year  1921 
to  290,000  tons  in  1928,  the  peak  year  of  sales,  declining  to  215,000 
tons  in  1929.  However,  290,000  tons  of  raisins  were  dried  in  Cali- 
fornia from  the  abnormally  heavy  crop  of  1923,  and  by  1928,  Cali- 
fornia's normal  production  was  large  enough  so  that  an  average  of 
285,000  tons  a  year  were  dried  from  three  consecutive  crops — 1926, 
1927,  and  1928.  In  no  year  since  1922  has  the  state  carryover  of 
raisins  on  September  1  been  less  than  59,000  tons  and  as  late  as  1928 
it  amounted  to  124,000  tons.    It  still  stood  at  92,000  tons  on  Septem- 
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ber  1,  1930,  raisino:  the  available  supplies  for  the  1930  marketing 
season  to  260,000  tons,  even  with  the  restricted  tonnage  dried.  In 
the  fall  of  1929,  307,000  tons  were  available.  Sales  for  the  crop  year 
of  1929  amounted  to  215,000  tons.  Shipments  from  September  1, 
1930,  to  January  1,  1931,  have  been  approximately  the  same  as  during 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  1929  marketing  season. 

In  recent  years  California  raisins  have  met  severe  competition 
from  foreign  raisins  in  overseas  markets.  Production  of  raisins  in 
Australia.,  Smyrna,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Crete,  which  averaged  only 
about  85,000  tons  during  1921-1923,  amounted  to  145,000  tons  during 
1927-1929.  Preliminary  estimates  for  1930  are  about  120,000  tons. 
Foreign  production  of  currants  has  also  been  increasing.  The  currant 
output  of  Greece  and  Australia  increased  from  an  average  of  131,000 
tons  in  1921-1923  to  161,000  tons  for  1927-1929,  with  estimates  of 
about  182,000  tons  for  1930.  Normal  crops  of  foreign  raisins  and 
currants  will  probably  continue  to  be  about  as  large  as  in  recent 
years.     However,  low  prices  have  discouraged  new  plantings. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1929  foreign  prices,  i)articularly 
those  for  Australian  raisins,  were  several  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
California  raisins  in  export  markets,  enabling  California  to  treble 
exports  in  less  than  ten  years.  Overseas  shipments  of  96,000  tons, 
sweat-box  basis,  in  the  peak  year  1928  constituted  one-third  of  total 
California  sales  during  that  crop  year.  Since  the  summer  of  1929, 
however,  foreign-produced  raisins  have  been  selling  about  as  low  as 
California  exports  and  largely  as  a  result,  California  overseas  exports 
have  declined  greatly.  Only  47,000  tons  (sweat-box  basis),  or  22  per 
cent  of  California  raisin  sales,  were  exported  to  overseas  markets 
during  the  crop  year  1929.  Since  foreign  supply  and  price  competi- 
tion are  likely  to  be  keen  for  several  years,  California  will  probably 
find  future  export  sales  much  smaller  than  in  1927  and  1928. 

As  a  result  of  large  world  crops  of  raisins  and  currants,  California 
raisin  prices  have  been  at  a  relatively  low  level  since  1922.  In  no 
year  since  1922  have  growers  received  an  average  of  as  much  as  4 
cents  a  pound.  In  five  of  the  past  nine  years  they  have  received  3 
cents  a  pound  or  less,  and  the  average  for  the  last  seven  years  is  only 
about  3  cents.  The  Raisin  Pool  to  date  has  advanced  2.5  cents  a  pound 
to  growers  on  deliveries  from  the  1930  crop. 

Purchase  on  the  vine  not  only  greatly  reduced  the  tonnage  of 
raisins  that  might  otherwise  have  been  dried  in  1930  but  also  resulted 
in  the  lightest  movement  of  fresh  Muscats  from  the  state  since  1922. 
The  interstate  movement  of  8,200  carloads  was  slightly  less  than  in 
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1929  and  much  less  than  the  1927-1929  average  of  over  12,000  cars. 
Light  shipments  were  the  chief  reason  why  fresh  Muscat  prices  were 
almost  as  good  as  in  1929. 

Juice  Grapes. — Previous  to  1927  black  wine-grape  varieties  com- 
manded considerably  higher  prices  than  table  grapes  in  eastern  mar- 
kets. During  the  past  three  seasons,  however,  table  grapes  have  aver- 
aged more  than  black- juice  grapes.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
demand  for  juice  grapes  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  three  years.  More- 
over, acreage  and  production  of  wine-grape  varieties  are  so  large  that 
they  may  normally  continue  to  sell  at  low  prices  for  several  years. 
In  1921,  black  juice  varieties  averaged  $2.40  a  lug  in  eastern  auction 
markets.  During  the  1930  season  they  brought  only  $1.07,  the  lowest 
average  for  any  class  of  grapes.  Production  of  Alicante  Bouschet, 
which  brought  $2.96  a  lug  in  1921  (40  cents  more  than  any  other 
variety),  has  increased  so  greatly  since  then  that  the  variety  averaged 
only  $1.11  a  lug  the  past  season. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  California  produced  about 
451,000  tons  of  wine-grape  varieties  in  1930.  Although  the  Control 
Board  bought  and  withheld  none  of  this  class  of  grapes  from  the 
market,  conditions  were  such  that  a  considerable  tonnage  was  unhar- 
vested.  Prices  would  probably  have  been  even  lower  if  Muscat  ship- 
ments had  not  been  so  drastically  curtailed. 

The  latest  estimates  show  nearly  162,000  bearing  acres  of  wine 
grapes  in  the  state  in  1930.  Only  a  slight  decline  in  acreage  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  even  this  decrease  has  probably 
been  offset  by  the  increasing  productivity  of  young  vines.  Unfor- 
tunately, further  reduction  in  wine-grape  acreage  will  come  about 
slowly  during  the  next  few  years,  as  many  growers  are  not  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  with  average  yields  present  acreage  will  probably 
produce  surpluses  large  enough  to  hold  prices  at  low  average  levels. 

Tahle  Grapes. — Table  grapes  returned  growers  less  per  ton  in  1930 
than  in  any  previous  year,  judging  by  eastern  delivered-auction  prices, 
which  averaged  $1.11  a  package  for  Malagas  and  Tokays,  the  two 
chief  varieties  of  mid-season  table  varieties.  These  varieties  declined 
from  $2.25  a  crate  in  1921  to  $1.37  in  1925,  and  have  averaged  about 
that  low  or  lower  in  four  of  the  last  six  years.  Higher  prices  in  1929 
were  made  possible  only  because  production  and  shipments  were 
drastically  curtailed  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

Interstate  shipments  of  table  stock  (including  Thompson  Seedless) 
amounted  to  22,520  carloads  in  1930,  as  compared  with  20,300  in  1929 
and  an  average  of  24,200  for  the  years  1927-1929.     Shipments  of 
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Malag'a  table  stock  have  been  declining  for  several  years;  4,190  car- 
loads were  shipped  out  in  1930,  as  compared  with  4,680  in  1929  and 
an  average  of  6,310  carloads  for  the  period  1927-1929.  Malaga  juice- 
stock  shipments,  however,  were  heavier  than  in  1929,  amounting  to 
2,480  carloads,  as  compared  with  2,010  in  1929  and  an  average  of  1,725 
for  the  years  1927-1929.  Tokay  interstate  shipments  of  7,670  car- 
loads were  substantially  greater  than  in  recent  years  and  hence  sold 
at  very  low  prices.  Only  5,610  cars  moved  in  1929  and  an  average  of 
6,670  in  the  years  1927-1929. 

During  the  last  three  years  Thompson  Seedless  has  gained  consid- 
erable favor  as  a  table  grape.  Eastern  delivered-auction  prices  aver- 
aged $1.27  a  package  in  1930,  the  highest  price  for  any  variety,  and 
only  3  cents  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  three  years.  Inter- 
state shipments  as  table  stock  were  4,710  carloads,  or  very  close  to  the 
average  of  the  previous  three  years.  Only  200  cars  of  this  variety 
were  shipped  as  juice  stock. 

The  revised  estimates  of  the  acreage  of  table  grapes  in  1930  show 
112,000  bearing  acres  in  the  state.  Although  the  acreage  has  been 
declining  for  several  years,  still  further  reduction  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  surplus  that  has  depressed  prices  so  seriously  in  recent 
years. 

PEACHES 

Clingstone. — Unless  many  trees  are  removed  or  the  orchards  are 
much  neglected,  the  production  of  clingstone  peaches  in  California 
during  the  next  five  or  six  3^ears  will  probably  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  supply  that  can  be  sold  at  prices  profitable  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  growers. 

Estimates  based  upon  the  available  data  on  acreage  by  age  of  trees 
and  average  yields  per  acre  indicate  that  the  trend  of  the  supply  of 
No.  1  fruit  available  for  canning  in  1931  will  be  around  18,000,000 
cases;  in  1932,  18,210,000  cases  and  in  1933,  18,260,000  cases.  There- 
after there  may  be  a  downward  trend,  but  the  decline  is  not  likely  to 
be  sufficiently  rapid  under  normal  conditions  to  reduce  the  supply 
to  15,000,000  cases  until  about  1938.  This  estimated  trend  is  based 
upon  the  assumptions  that  all  trees  will  be  removed  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  no  trees  younger  than  twenty 
years  will  be  taken  out,  that  no  additional  acreage  will  be  planted, 
and  that  83  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  will  be  No.  1  fruit.  It  is  prob- 
able, of  course,  that  under  a  period  of  very  low  prices  considerable 
acreage  will  be  removed  before  it  reaches  the  age  of  twenty  years  and 
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that  the  yields  on  many  orchards  will  be  reduced  as  the  result  of 
neg:lect.  These  conditions  would  tend  to  lower  the  estimated  trend  of 
the  supply  available  for  canning  but  would  probably  not  reduce  it 
to  a  point  where  growers  would  receive  profitable  prices  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years. 

The  largest  quantity  of  canned  peaches  ever  consumed  in  any  one 
year  was  13,608,000  cases  and  that  was  in  1927-28  when  the  price 
received  by  canners  was  $3.04  a  case,  the  lowest  in  any  year  between 
1921-22  and  1929-30,  and  the  volume  of  competing  fruit  production 
was  14  per  cent  below  normal.  At  a  price  of  $3.10  a  case  and  under 
normal  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  in  1927-28  canners  could  have 
sold  only  13,200,000  cases.  Since  1927-28  the  trend  of  demand  for 
canned  peaches  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200,000  cases  a 
year,  so  that  if  conditions  this  season  had  been  normal  it  is  probable 
that  canners  could  have  sold  13,800,000  cases  at  a  price  of  $3.10  a  case. 
Because  of  the  depressed  business  conditions  and  unemployment  now 
existing,  however,  it  is  probable  that  canners  will  actually  sell  a 
smaller  quantity  than  13,800,000  cases  at  a  price  lower  than  $3.10 
a  case. 

Between  1921-22  and  1927-28  the  trend  of  demand  for  canned 
peaches  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  it  has  in  the  past  three 
years.  In  1921-22  if  conditions  had  been  normal  and  the  price  had 
been  $3.10  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  canners  could  have  sold  10,250,000 
cases,  and  in  1927-28  under  normal  conditions  13,200,000  cases,  an 
increase  of  2,950,000  cases  in  six  years,  or  an  average  annual  increase 
of  almost  500,000  cases  a  year.  The  trend  of  the  supply  of  canned 
peaches,  however,  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate,  rising  from 
6,600,000  cases  in  1921-22  to  13,200,000  cases  in  1927-28.  Thus  in 
1927-28  the  trend  of  supply  caught  up  with  the  trend  of  demand  at 
$3.10  a  case  and  since  then  has  been  above  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  future  trend  of 
demand  for  canned  peaches.  A  reasonable  estimate  may  be  arrived  at 
based  upon  the  data  available.  Judging  from  the  data  at  hand  it 
appears  that  an  increase  in  the  trend  of  demand  for  canned  peaches 
during  the  next  few  years  equivalent  to  about  200,000  cases  a  year 
is  about  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  It  will  probably  take 
an  increase  of  about  140,000  cases  a  year  to  maintain  the  present  per- 
capita  demand  in  this  country.  This  leaves  an  increase  of  60,000 
cases  a  year  to  provide  for  increased  per-capita  demand  in  this  coun- 
try and  for  increased  exports.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  increase  in  the  trend  of  demand  since  1927-28  has  been  at  a  rate 
of  only  200,000  cases  a  year. 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
trend  of  supply  of  clingstone  peaches  will  be  reduced  enough,  or  the 
trend  of  demand  will  have  increased  enough,  to  enable  all  of  the  No.  1 
fruit  to  be  sold  at  prices  reasonably  profitable  to  growers,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  condition  will  occur  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Freestone. — Prices  paid  growers  for  dried  peaches  in  1930  aver- 
aged about  5.5  cents  a  pound  as  against  an  average  of  9.8  cents  a 
pound  during  the  past  five  years.  The  low  prices  in  1930  were  partly 
the  result  of  depressed  business  conditions  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  partly  the  result  of  an  unusually  large  output  of  dried 
peaches.  There  is  no  reason  for  expecting,  however,  that  prices  during 
the  coming  years  will  average  as  low  as  in  1930. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  the 
production  of  freestone  peaches  in  this  state,  falling  from  an  average 
of  227,000  tons  in  1920-1922  to  an  average  of  185,000  tons  in  1928- 
1930,  a  decrease  of  18.5  per  cent.  All  of  this  decline  has  been  in 
canning;  peaches.  During  the  three  years  1920-1922  an  average  of 
35,000  tons  of  freestones  were  canned,  while  during  the  three  years 
1928-1930  an  average  of  only  6,800  tons  were  canned.  The  output  of 
dried  peaches  and  the  interstate  shipments  of  fresh  peaches  have 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  levels.  If  the  downward  trend 
in  total  production  continues,  the  output  of  either  dried  or  fresh 
peaches  or  both  will  tend  downward. 

The  available  data  on  the  acreage  of  freestones  in  California  indi- 
cate that  a  further  decline  in  production  is  in  prospect  during  the 
next  few  years.  Of  the  67,400  acres  of  freestones  in  this  state  in  1929, 
60,400  acres,  or  90  per  cent,  were  in  bearing  and  only  6,700  acres,  or 
10  per  cent,  were  nonbearing.  Furthermore,  71  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
ent bearing  acreage  is  eleven  years  of  age  and  older.  Since  the 
averag-e  commercial  life  of  a  peach  tree  in  California  is  only  twenty 
or  twenty-one  years,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  decrease  in  bear- 
ing acreage  due  to  old  ag;e  may  be  expected.  Nor  is  the  number  of 
young  trees  now  planted  sufficient  to  replace  the  loss  that  will  nor- 
mally occur  in  the  old  trees. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  prospective  decline  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  principal  drying-peach  varieties.  The  total  acreage  of  Muirs  and 
Lovells  in  1929  amounted  to  35,800  acres,  of  which  94  per  cent  were 
bearing  and  only  6  per  cent  nonbearing.  Furthermore,  75  per  cent 
of  the  bearing  acres  were  eleven  years  of  age  and  older. 

The  peak  of  production  of  fresh  peaches  in  the  United  States  has 
probably  been  passed  and  the  available  data  point  toward  a  downward 
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trend  in  production  during  the  next  few  years.  In  the  five  states  of 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
commercial  plantings  in  recent  years  have  not  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  present  bearing  average. 

The  average  commercial  life  of  a  peach  tree  in  the  southern  states 
is  only  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  In  1929  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
trees  in  commercial  orchards  in  the  five  states  mentioned  above  were 
under  five  years  old  and  65  per  cent  were  from  five  to  nine  years  old. 
This  latter  group  of  trees  are  now  from  seven  to  eleven  years  old. 
During  the  next  few  years  some  of  these  trees  will  normally  be 
removed  and  many  others  will  be  declining  in  productivity.  Although 
production  in  the  southern  states  greater  than  the  light  crops  of  1929 
and  1930  may  be  expected  under  favorable  seasonal  conditions,  the 
potential  bearing  capacity  is  now  below  that  of  1928  and  a  further 
downward  trend  in  bearing  capacity  is  probable  during  the  next 
few  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  prospective  downward  trend  in  production  in 
the  southern  states,  California  fresh  peaches  will  probably  meet  less 
competition  in  the  midwestern  and  eastern  markets  than  they  have 
experienced  on  the  average  during  recent  years. 


PEARS 

So  few  pear  trees  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  1930  California 
blight  epidemic  that  further  increases  in  production  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  still  to  be  expected  with  unprofitable  prices  to  many  grow- 
ers, unless  further  severe  blight  epidemics  occur  or  black-end  takes 
heavy  toll  from  the  industry.  Adoption  of  orchard  practices  to 
reduce  excessive  production  of  low  grade,  small  size  pears,  together 
with  marketing  regulations  to  eliminate  such  inferior  pears  from  all 
market  channels — fresh,  canned  or  dried — are  measures  needed  to 
help  reduce  the  future  unprofitable  surpluses  in  prospect. 

Blight  was  serious  in  the  lower  Sacramento  River  and  delta  sec- 
tion, but  those  best  informed  estimate  that  the  1930  epidemic  will 
probably  reduce  the  bearing  acreage  for  the  state  as  a  whole  only 
between  3  and  4  per  cent.  Upon  the  basis  of  county  estimates  by 
those  engaged  in  blight  control,  Mr.  D.  G.  Milbrath,  plant  pathologist 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  conservatively  estimates  that 
the  pear  crop  for  the  state  as  a  whole  was  reduced  between  12  and  15 
per  cent  in  1930  due  to  losses  from  blight.  As  a  result  of  both  total 
loss  of  some  trees  and  set-back  to  others,  the  reduction  in  1931  pro- 
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duction  due  to  the  1930  blight  epidemic  will  probably  be  at  least  5 
per  cent  of  the  average  yields  per  acre  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
most  serious  loss  from  the  blight  epidemic,  however,  is  not  the  loss  in 
production  and  trees  but  the  heavy  costs  involved  in  blight  control, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  over  $800,000  in  1930  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  Some  growers  spent  as  much  as  $70  an  acre  for  blight  control 
in  1930.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  if  additional  losses  and  heavy 
expenses  are  to  be  avoided  from  reinfestation  in  1931  from  holdover 
blight. 

After  reducing  the  California  Crop  Reporting  Service's  estimates 
of  the  1930  pear  acreage  for  the  loss  of  trees  resulting  from  the  recent 
blight  epidemic,  they  still  indicate  that  California  production  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  for  several  years.  The  outlook  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  is  similar.  In  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
representing  about  one-third  of  the  national  pear  output  and  consist- 
ing largely  of  late  varieties,  acreage  and  production  as  a  whole  are 
not  increasing. 

Aside  from  the  blight,  other  factors  affecting  yields  per  acre  were 
favorable  in  1930  and,  as  a  result,  227,000  tons  were  produced  in  the 
state,  as  compared  with  190,000  tons  harvested  from  the  short  crop 
of  1929 ;  and  an  average  of  200,000  tons  for  the  three  years  1927- 
1929  and  of  only  101,000  tons  ten  years  ago  (1919-1921).  United 
States  production  was  also  larger  in  1930,  amounting  to  615,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  530,000  in  1929.  California  tonnage  was  37  per 
cent  of  the  national  total  in  1930  while  Oregon  and  Washington 
together  produced  30  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  185,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  147,000  tons  in  1929.  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  only 
large  area  of  importance  other  than  California  that  has  greatly 
increased  its  output  of  pears  since  the  war.  Average  production  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  in  the  period  1927-1929  of  129,000  tons  is 
more  than  double  the  average  of  56,000  produced  ten  years  ago 
(1919-1921). 

Of  the  94,000  acres  of  pears  in  California  in  1929,  about  26  per 
cent  were  not  yet  bearing,  64  per  cent  were  in  partial  bearing  and  36 
per  cent  in  full  bearing.  Trees  lost  by  the  blight  were  practically  all 
Barletts,  the  majority  of  them  the  younger  bearing  trees  from  about 
seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  With  prospects  for  still  further  increases 
in  the  bearing  acreage  of  trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  unless  black  end 
and  blight  take  unusually  heavy  toll,  production  promises  to  be  even 
larger  under  favorable  weather  conditions  than  the  large  crop  of 
1930,  which  brought  growers  such  unsatisfactory  returns. 
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Bartletts  now  constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  Pacific  Coast 
production.  In  California  this  one  variety  contributes  88  or  89  per 
cent  of  the  crop ;  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  about  55  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  Bartletts,  however,  will  probably  decline  somewhat  in 
the  next  few  years  as  a  smaller  percentage  of  Bartlett  trees  are  com- 
ing into  bearing  each  year  than  of  other  varieties.  In  California 
only  46  per  cent  of  the  Bartletts  were  less  than  nine  years  old  in 
1929,  compared  with  72  per  cent  of  trees  of  other  varieties. 

In  recent  years  about  53  per  cent  of  the  California  pear  crop  has 
been  shipped  for  fresh  consumption,  about  34  per  cent  has  been  canned 
and  13  per  cent  dried.  About  two-thirds  of  California  interstate 
shipments  are  Bartletts  and  all  of  the  commercial  tonnage  utilized 
for  canning  and  drying.  Practically  no  Bartletts  are  dried  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  Commercial  canning  of  this  variety  is  usually 
confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  also  supplies  the  majority  of  the 
fresh  Bartletts  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  bulk  of  fresh  California  Bartletts  reaches  eastern  mar- 
kets by  the  first  of  September  and  is  sold  before  supplies  from  Oregon 
Washington  or  other  states  become  large.  They  are,  however,  affected 
by  competition  from  summer  fruits,  especially  from  shipments  of 
peaches,  which  in  recent  years  have  normally  been  very  heavy.  Annual 
shipments  of  pears  from  California  before  the  middle  of  September, 
which  are  a  good  index  of  our  fresh  Bartless  shipments,  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Demand  for  them,  however,  has  in- 
creased substantially,  and  consequently,  as  the  trend  of  California 
fresh  Bartlett  prices  in  eastern  markets  has  not  declined  nearly  as 
rapidly  since  1921  as  shipments  have  increased.  The  trend  of  such 
shipments  rose  from  about  4,400  carloads  in  1921  to  approximately 
9,700,  or  practically  the  same  as  actual  shipments  in  1930,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  approximately  120  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  trend  of  New  York  delivered-auction  prices  of  California 
Bartletts  decreased  only  about  10  per  cent.  Considering  the  low  level 
of  all-commodity  wholesale  prices  in  1930,  the  average  New  York 
auction  price  of  $2.37  a  box  in  1930  is  close  to  the  trend. 

The  prospective  increases  in  the  production  of  California  Bart- 
letts indicates  that  the  upward  trend  in  fresh  shipments  will  continue. 
Further  increase  in  demand  may  also  be  expected,  but  unless  it 
increases  faster  than  it  has  in  the  past,  the  downward  trend  in  prices 
that  has  prevailed  since  1921  is  likely  to  continue  during  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Bartlett  canning  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  the  average  pack  of  slightly  over  4  million  cases  during 
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the  last  three  years  has  amounted  to  three  times  the  average  ten  years 
ago  (1919-1921).  The  output  in  Oregon  and  Washington  has 
increased  even  faster  than  in  California.  In  1919  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  pack  originated  in  the  Northwest,  compared  with  nearly 
55  per  cent  during  the  last  two  years.  In  equivalent  cases  of  24  num- 
ber 2%  cans,  California  packed  1,871,000  in  1930;  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington a  total  of  approximately  2,240,000  cases.  About  108,000  tons 
of  fruit  were  utilized  in  packing  this  total  of  4,111,000  cases  of 
Bartletts  or  roughly,  one-third  of  the  Pacific  Coast  crop  of  Bartletts, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  California  Bartletts,  and  probably  60  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  Northwest. 

Prices  for  the  1929  output  of  canning  and  canned  pears  were  so 
high  that  1,069,000  cases  were  still  unsold  by  Pacific  Coast  canners 
on  June  1,  1930.  With  such  a  carryover  and  with  a  large  crop  of 
Bartletts,  as  well  as  of  other  canning  fruits  in  1930,  prices  for  canning 
pears  in  1930  were  the  lowest  since  the  w^ar,  averaging  about  $30  a 
ton  to  growers.  With  prospects  for  increased  production  of  Bartletts 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  large  canned  packs  it  seems  probable  that 
canning  prices  will  on  the  average  be  low  for  several  years  unless  an 
unexpectedly  large  increase  in  demand  is  quickly  brought  about. 

During  the  three  years  1927-1929  an  average  of  about  22,000  tons, 
or  11  per  cent  of  the  California  pear  crop  was  estimated  as  fall  and 
winter  varieties.  The  tonnage  produced  in  1930  was  probably  con- 
siderably larger,  as  blight  scarcely  touched  these  varieties  and  more 
trees  are  coming  into  heavier  bearing  each  year.  Unlike  our  Bart- 
letts, the  great  bulk  of  these  pears  is  shipped  after  the  middle  of 
September,  competing  with  eastern  pears  and  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing production  of  late  pears  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  Rail  ship- 
ments of  Pacific  Coast  pears  after  the  middle  of  September  are  now 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  ten  years  ago.  The  percentage  of 
trees  still  to  come  into  bearing  is  larger  than  for  Bartletts,  indicating 
that  the  production  of  winter  jiears  may  increase  even  more  rapidly 
than  Bartletts  during  the  next  few  years.  Although  the  proportion 
of  young  trees  in  the  Northwest  is  considerably  less  than  in  Califor- 
nia, there  is  sufficient  young  acreage  to  indicate  further  rapid  in- 
creases in  winter  pear  production  in  that  section  as  well  as  in 
California. 

Prices  of  the  1930  crop  of  late  pears  have  been  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, averaging  about  a  dollar  a  box  less  than  in  1929.  As  a  result 
many  growers  have  received  ^'red  ink"  from  shipments  to  the  east. 
The  rapid  increase  in  production  has  caused  prices  to  decline  greatly 
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since  1921.  Prices  of  Bosc  and  Cornice  particularly  have  declined 
much  more  rapidly  than  of  Bartletts.  The  premium  in  their  favor 
has  shrunk  so  greatly  that  growers'  returns  for  them  per  box  are  now 
little,  if  any,  better  than  for  Bartletts.  The  large  prospective 
increase  in  late  pear  production  on  the  Coast  indicates  that  prices  will 
probably  average  very  low  for  several  years,  unless  unexpected 
changes  occur  in  production  and  marketing.  Considering  the  unfavor- 
able price  outlook  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  producing  good 
yields  of  some  varieties  of  late  pears,  caution  suggests  few,  if  any,  new 
plantings,  • 


PLUMS 

Judging  from  the  available  facts,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  trend 
of  plum  prices  is  likely  to  fall  materially  during  the  next  few  years, 
but  neither  is  there  likely  to  be  any  pronounced  upward  trend  in 
prices.  About  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  is  that  the  level  of 
prices  prevailing  since  1921  will  be  maintained. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
bearing  acreage  and  production  of  plums  in  California.  Between 
1919  and  1929  the  bearing  acreage  doubled.  According  to  the  fore- 
casts of  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service  the 
upward  trend  in  bearing  acreage  will  continue,  but  at  a  lower  rate. 
By  1932  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  about  35,900  acres  in  bearing, 
an  increase  of  1,700  acres  over  the  bearing  acreage  of  1929.  This 
prospective  increase  is  smaller  than  that  which  has  occurred.  During 
the  three  years  1926-1929  there  was  an  increase  of  over  4,000  acres, 
while  during  the  previous  three-year  period,  1924-1926,  there  was  an 
increase  of  over  6,000  acres. 

Based  upon  the  forecast  of  bearing  acreage,  it  appears  that  the 
trend  of  production  in  1932  will  be  around  72,000  tons,  assuming  that 
yields  during  the  coming  years  equal  the  average  of  recent  years. 
Production  in  1930  amounted  to  79,000  tons,  which  is  larger  than  the 
average  crops  to  be  expected  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Although  plums  are  produced  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  they  do  not  compete 
seriously  with  California  fresh  plums,  the  bulk  of  which  are  shipped 
during  the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  During  this  period 
there  are  practically  no  shipments  from  other  states.  By  the  time 
their  shipments  become  heavy  California  plums  are  practically  out  of 
the  markets. 
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Although  the  interstate  shipments  of  fresh  plums  from  California 
have  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to  year,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
upward  trend,  rising  from  an  average  of  3,065  cars  in  1920-1922  to 
an  average  of  4,500  cars  in  1926-1928.  This  upward  trend  in  ship- 
ments, however,  did  not  result  in  a  downward  trend  in  prices.  During 
the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  no  definite  upward  or  downward 
trend  in  the  prices  of  California  plums  in  the  eastern  markets.  This 
is  evidence  that- the  demand  for  plums  from  this  state  has  increased. 
Consumers  are  buying  a  larger  quantity  now  and  are  paying  as  much 
per  pound  for  them  on  the  average  as  before. 

Interstate  shipments  of  plums  in  1930  amounted  to  5,890  cars,  the 
largest  on  record.  In  1923  and  1926,  the  other  years  in  which  the 
plum  crop  was  very  large,  interstate  shipments  amounted  to  5,247 
and  5,221  cars,  respectively.  Although  prices  of  California  plums  at 
New  York  in  1930  averaged  only  $1.51  a  crate  as  against  an  average 
of  $1.80  a  crate  during  the  past  nine  years,  they  were  higher  than  in 
either  1923  or  1926. 

A  small  quantity  of  California  plums  is  canned  each  year,  amount- 
ing on  the  average  to  around  5  per  cent  of  the  crop.  There  has  been 
no  apparent  tendency  during  recent  years  for  the  California  canned 
pack  to  increase,  although  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
canned  pack  of  plums  and  prunes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  With  the 
steadily  increasing  supply  of  other  canned  fruits  it  does  not  appear 
that  canning  will  offer  an  outlet  for  any  substantial  increase  in  the 
production  of  plums  except  at  lower  prices. 

PRUNES 

Keduction  in  the  general  level  of  all  prices  and  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consuming  public,  together  with  the  large  world  prune 
crop,  resulted  in  the  lowest  prices  in  1930  that  California  prune 
growers  have  received  since  before  the  War.  Prospects  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  heavy  normal  crops  indicate  that  the  average  price  for 
the  next  few  years  may  be  low,  although  not  as  low  as  in  1930,  unless 
exceedingly  adverse  general  economic  conditions  continue. 

In  recent  years  the  Pacific  Coast  states  have  produced  85  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  dried-prune  output  of  the  world,  and  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  Prospects  are  that  the  bearing  acreage 
on  the  Coast  will  remain  about  stationary  for  several  years  and  hence 
world  production  may  be  expected  to  be  as  large  or  perhaps  slightly 
larger  than  the  1930  crop  in  years  favorable  to  average  yields  or 
better. 
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Favorable  weather  resulted  in  California  yields  per  acre  in  1930 
nearly  as  large  as  those  in  1927  and  1928  and  more  than  double  the 
averag'^  for  the  short  crop  of  1929.  The  result  was  a  state  crop  of 
225,000  tons,  about  the  same  in  size  as  the  record  crops  of  1927  and 
1928  and  over  twice  the  average  of  ten  years  ago.  Production  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Prance,  and  Jugoslavia  were  sufficient  to  bring  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  world  commercial  output  to  about  280,000 
tons,  or  approximately  100,000  tons  greater  than  in  1929  and  nearly 
the  same  as  the  average  for  1927  and  1928. 

Oregon  and  Washington  are  estimated  to  have  dried  about  25,000 
tons  of  prunes  in  1930,  as  compared  with  the  bumper  crop  of  56,000 
tons  in  1929,  and  6,000  tons  from  the  1928  crop,  which  was  almost  a 
complete  failure.  Present  bearing  acreage  is  likely  to  remain  station- 
ary for  a  few  years  and  hence  production  may  continue  to  average 
about  as  large  as  the  30,000  ton  average  of  the  last  five  years,  or  pos- 
sibly a  little  larger.  However,  weather  conditions  vary  so  much  that 
the  output  is  likely  to  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year,  as  in  the 
past. 

The  information  available  indicates  that  the  prune  output  of 
France  is  not  likely  to  average  any  larger  during  the  coming  years 
than  it  has  since  the  War.  It  has  averaged  about  10,000  tons  during 
the  last  ten  years.  However,  it  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year. 
In  1927  over  20,000  tons  were  harvested,  as  compared  with  2,300  tons 
the  following  year,  4,100  in  1929,  and  about  18,000  tons  in  1930. 

Exports  of  dried  prunes  from  Jugoslavia  amounted  to  only  about 
12,000  tons  in  1929,  and  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  less  than 
8,000  tons  will  be  exported  from  the  1930  crop.  According  to  Mr. 
M.  J.  Newhouse,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  industry  in  1929,  the 
exportable  surplus  will  probably  continue  to  be  considerably  less  than 
the  50,000  ton  average  immediately  after  the  War,  although  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  remain  at  the  very  low  level  of  the  last  two  years. 

Partly  owing  to  the  very  short  California  crop.  United  States 
exports  declined  to  only  71,000  tons  during  the  1929  crop  year,  or 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  United  States  production,  compared  with 
134,700  tons  or  60  per  cent  of  the  1928  crop.  During  the  three 
years  previous  to  1928,  exports  averaged  92,000  tons  or  50  per  cent 
of  production.  Since  France  and  Jugoslavia  may  continue  to  pro- 
duce small  crops,  export  markets  will  probably  continue  to  take  a 
large  part  of  Pacific  Coast  prunes  during  the  next  few  years. 
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ORANGES 

Navels. — The  available  facts  point  to  an  upward  trend  in  the  ship- 
ments of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  at  the  time  California  Navels 
are  marketed.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  peak  of  production 
of  Navels  in  this  state  has  been  reached,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona 
are  capable  of  producing  materially  larger  crops  of  citrus  fruits  than 
they  have  yet  produced,  whenever  conditions  are  favorable  to  high 
yields. 

The  total  acreage  of  Navel  oranges  in  California  in  1929  amounted 
to  100,500  acres,  of  which  97  per  cent  were  bearing  and  3  per  cent 
nonbearing.  Most  of  the  bearing  acreage  is  now  in  full  bearing. 
Consequently,  it  is  probable  that  the  future  production  of  Navel 
oranges  in  this  state  will  not  be  materially  above  the  level  of  recent 
years.  The  total  acreage  of  oranges  in  Florida,  including  tangerines 
and  satsumas,  is  now  close  to  230,000  acres.  While  most  of  this  acre- 
age is  now  in  bearing,  many  trees  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  full 
bearing.  In  1928  about  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  orange 
trees  in  Florida  were  classified  as  nonbearing.  Texas,  with  a  total 
of  20,600  acres  of  oranges,  has  only  about  24  per  cent  in  bearing, 
while  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  3,400  acres  of  oranges  in  Arizona 
are  in  bearing. 

In  addition  to  increased  shipments  of  winter  oranges,  the  large 
prospective  increase  in  shipments  of  winter  grapefruit  will  probably 
add  further  to  the  competition  of  California  Navels  (see  page  28). 

From  1921-22  to  1927-28  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
trend  of  demand  for  winter  oranges.  Since  1927-28,  however,  there 
has  been  no  further  increase.  Indications  are  that  the  peak  of  per- 
capita  demand  for  winter  oranges  in  this  country  has  about  been 
reached.  If  such  jjroves  to  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  pros- 
pective increase  in  production  of  winter  oranges  cannot  be  sold  in 
this  country  except  at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
past  six  years. 

Export  markets  are  not  likely  to  offer  a  large  additional  outlet  for 
winter  oranges.  The  principal  foreign  orange-producing  countries, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  ship  their  fruit  at  the  time  California 
Navels  are  on  the  market.  The  tendency  is  toward  increasing  pro- 
duction in  those  countries. 

Valencias. — Large  additional  plantings  of  Valencia  oranges  at  this 
time  are  likely  to  result  in  materially  lower  prices  when  they  come  into 
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bearing.  The  prospective  increase  in  production  from  the  acreag^e 
already  planted  is  likely  to  be  ample  to  provide  for  the  probable 
increase  in  demand  that  is  expected  to  develop  during-  the  next  few 
years. 

During"  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  marked  upward  trend  in 
the  shipments  of  Valencias,  rising  from  7,000,000  boxes  in  1921  to 
13,000,000  boxes  in  1930.  The  actual  shipments  in  1930  were  small, 
being  22  per  cent  below  the  trend.  Indications  are  that  the  upward 
trend  in  shipments  will  continue.  In  1929  there  were  112,250  acres 
of  Valencias  in  the  state,  of  which  20,890  acres,  or  19  per  cent,  were 
nonbearing,  and  an  even  larger  proportion  was  not  in  full  bearing. 
As  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing  production  will  be  materially 
increased. 

Thus  far  the  demand  for  Valencias  has  on  the  average  increased 
even  faster  than  shipments,  and  consequently  there  has  been  an 
upward  trend  in  prices.  While  a  further  increase  in  the  trend  of 
demand  may  be  expected,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  rapid  as  in  the  past. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  definite  tendency  for  the  trend  of  demand  to 
flatten  off  during"  the  past  two  years.  Between  1922  and  1928  the 
average  increase  in  the  trend  of  demand  was  equivalent  to  1,100,000 
boxes  a  year,  whereas  during  the  past  two  years  the  average  increase 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  only  550,000  boxes  a  year.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  trend  of  demand  during  the  next  few  years  will  increase  any 
faster  than  it  has  during  the  past  two  years,  and  it  may  not  increase 
as  fast. 

Even  if  the  increase  in  trend  of  demand  during  the  next  few  years 
should  average  550,000  boxes  a  year,  it  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
offset  the  prospective  increase  in  shipments,  which  judging  from  the 
available  data  on  acreage  may  be  expected  to  rise  at  the  rate  of 
650,000  boxes  a  year.  Consequently,  it  is  probable  that  the  future 
trend  of  prices,  instead  of  continuing  upward,  will  decline.  The 
decline  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
great  enough  to  result  in  generally  unprofitable  returns  to  growers. 
The  chief  danger  in  the  situation  is  that  the  high  level  of  prices  now 
prevailing  will  induce  growers  to  plant  an  excessively  large  acreage. 
When  the  trees  planted  in  1931  come  into  bearing,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  demand  for  Valencia  oranges  will  not  be  increasing  as  fast  as  at 
present  and  at  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  the  trees  already 
planted  will  not  have  reached  the  age  of  full  bearing. 
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GRAPEFRUIT 

The  availabU  facts  indicate  that  California  grapefruit  growers  are 
likely  to  experience  much  greater  competition  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  in  the  coming  year  than  they  have  in  recent  years. 
Growers  of  summer  grapefruit  are  in  a  more  favorable  position. 

The  bulk  of  the  grapefruit  from  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  Imperial 
Valley,  and  central  California  is  shipped  during  the  eight  months  of 
October  to  May  inclusive. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  grapefruit  in  Cali- 
fornia during  recent  years  has  occurred  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  In 
1925  there  were  only  500  acres  in  bearing  in  Imperial  County ;  in 
1929  there  were  4,680  acres.  Indications  point  to  a  still  further 
increase  during  the  next  few  years  since  in  1929  about  3,600  acres 
were  not  yet  in  bearing. 

The  bearing  acreage  in  Arizona  increased  from  560  acres  in  1924 
to  1,640  acres  in  1929.  The  nonbearing  acreage  in  1929  amounted 
to  2,900  acres.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  bearing  acreage  in  that 
state  may  be  more  than  doubled  within  the  next  few  years.  Further- 
more, large  additional  plantings  are  in  prospect. 

In  Texas  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  expansion  in  the  acreage 
and  production  of  grapefruit  during  recent  years.  The  total  grape- 
fruit acreage  in  the  lower  Kio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  in  1930 
amounted  to  60,000  acres,  of  which  only  10,200,  or  17  per  cent  were 
five  years  of  age  and  older.  During  the  past  three  years  almost  40,000 
acres  have  been  planted  to  grapefruit  in  that  valley.  Although  the 
freeze  that  occurred  in  1930  nipped  back  many  of  the  younger 
orchards,  the  setback  to  the  industry  appears  to  be  only  temporary. 
Carlot  shipments  of  grapefruit  from  Texas  have  increased  from  8 
cars  in  1921-22  to  3,493  cars  in  1929-30.  In  view  of  the  probable 
increase  in  bearing  acreage  it  may  be  expected  that  the  upward  trend 
in  shipments  will  continue. 

Although  most  of  the  80,000  acres  of  grapefruit  in  Florida  are 
now  in  bearing,  many  of  the  trees  have  not  yet  reached  full  size.  Pro- 
duction is  increasing  about  5  per  cent  a  year  and  will  continue  to 
increase  for  several  years  more. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
demand  for  winter  grapefruit.  A  further  increase  in  demand  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Unless  the 
future   increase   in   demand   is   even   greater  than   that  which   has 
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occurred,  however,  the  favorable  price  level  of  recent  years  is  not 
likely  to  be  maintained. 

Thus  far  Florida  and  Porto  Rico  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
grapefruit  consumed  in  the  European  markets,  but  during  the  com- 
ing years  their  grapefruit  is  likely  to  meet  considerably  more  compe- 
tition in  the  foreign  markets  than  they  have  experienced  in  the  past. 
Palestine,  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa  are  rapidly  becoming 
important  grapefruit-producing  countries. 

Canning  of  grapefruit  in  Florida  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
past  five  years.  In  1925-26  the  pack  amounted  to  400,000  cases  as 
against  1,316,000  cases  in  1929-30.  Present  indications  are  that 
canning  will  continue  to  provide  an  increasing  outlet  for  grapefruit. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  canned  grapefruit  competes  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  fresh  grapefruit. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  practically  no  plantings  of  grape- 
fruit in  sections  which  ship  during  the  summer  months.  Most  of  the 
acreage  is  now  in  full  bearing.  Consequently,  supplies  of  fresh  sum- 
mer grapefruit  are  not  likely  to  increase  materially  for  some  time. 
The  demand  for  summer  grapefruit  has  increased  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  winter  grapefruit.  During  the  three  years  from 
1922-23  to  1924-25  f.o.b.  prices  of  summer  grapefruit  averaged  only 
20  cents  a  box  higher  than  those  of  winter  grapefruit,  whereas  during 
the  past  three  years  they  have  averaged  85  cents  a  box  higher. 


LEMONS 

Growers  should  not  expect  the  very  high  prices  for  lemons  which 
prevailed  in  1929-30  to  continue  during  the  coming  years.  These 
high  prices  were  largely  the  result  of  unusually  small  shipments  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  of  an  abnormally  heavy  demand  for  lemons 
during  the  summer  months,  due  to  excessively  warm  weather  through- 
out the  country. 

During  the  four  months  of  June  to  September,  1930,  the  tempera- 
tures in  the  fourteen  principal  lemon  consuming  markets  of  the  United 
States  averaged  2.5  degrees  above  normal,  the  highest  in  twenty 
years  with  the  single  exception  of  1921,  and  as  a  result  lemon  prices 
in  1930  were  fully  a  dollar  a  box  higher  than  they  would  have  been 
if  temperatures  had  been  normal. 

The  1929-30  crop  of  lemons  amounted  to  5,400,000  boxes,  as 
against  7,500,000  boxes  in  1928-29  and  an  average  of  6,500,000  boxes 
during  the  five  years  from  1925-26  to  1929-30.     From  1919-20  to 
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1922-23  production  averag'ed  4,500,000  boxes,  or  30  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  production  from  1925-26  to  1929-30.  It  is  not  expected, 
however,  that  the  upward  trend  in  production  which  occurred  during 
the  past  decade  will  continue  during  the  next  few  years.  The  avail- 
able information  indicates  that  lemon  production  in  this  state  is  now 
at  about  the  peak.  In  1929  there  were  46,300  acres  of  lemons  in 
California,  of  which  94  per  cent  were  bearing  and  only  6  per  cent 
nonbearing.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  bearing  acreage  has  not 
reached  the  age  of  full  bearing.  The  present  small  nonbearing  acre- 
age is  probably  not  more  than  sufficient  for  normal  replacements. 

The  large  increase  in  the  production  of  lemons  in  the  state  during 
the  past  decade  would  have  resulted  in  materially  lower  prices  to 
growers  than  those  which  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  decreased 
imports,  limitation  of  domestic  shipments,  and  increased  demand. 

Imports  of  lemons  during  the  four  years  from  1925-26  to  1928-29 
averaged  830,000  boxes  as  against  an  average  of  1,364,000  boxes  from 
1919-20  to  1922-23,  a  decrease  of  39  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  there  will  be  a  further  material  decrease  in  imports 
during  the  coming  years.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  down- 
ward trend  has  already  been  checked.  In  1929-30  imports  amounted 
to  1,127,000  boxes,  which  is  36  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious four  years.  There  has  been  a  gradual  upward  trend  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lemons  in  Italy,  rising  from  an  average  of  9,600,000  boxes 
in  1921-1923  to  an  average  of  12,100,000  boxes  in  1927-1929. 

From  1920-21  to  1927-28  there  was  a  steady  upward  trend  in  the 
demand  for  lemons  in  this  country,  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000 
boxes  a  year.  During  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  trend  of 
demand  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  100,000  boxes  a  year,  which 
indicates  a  definite  tendency  for  the  upward  trend  in  demand  to 
level  off. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  imports  and  the  increase  in  demand  there 
has  been  a  substantial  surplus  of  lemons  during  recent  years  whenever 
the  crop  has  been  average  or  above.  During  the  four  years  from 
1926-27  to  1928-29  an  average  of  1,500,000  boxes  a  year  were  sent  to 
product  plants  on  a  salvage  basis  or  dumped.  If  all  of  the  lemons 
produced  during  those  years  had  been  shipped,  disastrously  low  prices 
to  growers  would  have  resulted. 

During  the  coming  years  it  is  probable  that  limitation  of  shipments 
will  have  to  be  continued  if  proces  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  level  of 
recent  years.  While  no  material  increase  in  production  of  lemons  in 
this  state  is  in  prospect  during  the  next  few  years,  neither  is  there 
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likely  to  be  a  pronounced  decline.  The  present  level  of  domestic 
production  of  around  6,500,000  boxes  pins  net  imports  of  630,000 
boxes  (the  average  of  the  past  five  years)  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  probable  demand  for  lemons  in  this  country  several  years  hence. 
It  is  not  likely  to  take  an  increase  in  the  total  supply  of  lemons  of 
more  than  75,000  boxes  a  year  to  maintain  the  present  per-capita 
demand.  And  even  if  the  per-capita  demand  should  increase  as  rap- 
idly as  it  did  between  1920-21  and  1927-28,  which  it  is  not  likely  to 
do,  it  would  be  about  five  years  before  the  demand  for  lemons  at  a 
price  of  $4.25  a  box,  f.o.b.  California  (the  average  from  1924-25  to 
1928-29)  would  equal  the  present  normal  supply. 

ALMONDS 

The  available  facts  indicate  that  the  outlook  for  almonds  is  rea- 
sonably favorable.  While  any  widespread  plantings  do  not  appear  to 
be  justified,  a  conservative  expansion  in  the  areas  best  adapted  to  this 
crop  may  be  desirable. 

The  bearing  acreage  of  almonds  in  California,  which  is  the  only 
state  in  the  Union  in  which  this  crop  is  grown  commercially,  is  now 
at  about  the  peak.  The  new  acreage  coming  into  bearing  during  the 
next  few  years  will  probably  be  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to  replace 
the  acreage  that  will  normally  go  out  of  bearing.  Consequently,  it  is 
expected  that  the  bearing  acreage  will  remain  practically  stationary. 
This  expected  stationary  situation  is  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  bearing  acreage  during  the  past  decade.  In  1921  the 
bearing  acreage  amounted  to  41,200  acres,  in  1929  to  91,700  acres,  an 
increase  of  123  per  cent. 

Production  of  almonds  in  California  has  also  increased  rapidly, 
rising  from  an  average  of  7,250  tons  in  1921-22  to  an  average  of 
12,800  tons  in  1927-28.  As  a  result  of  the  severe  freeze  the  1929  crop 
was  the  smallest  since  1917,  amounting  to  only  4,600  tons.  The  1930 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  13,500  tons. 

Despite  the  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  almonds  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  nation  now  produces  only  about  one-third  of  the  almonds 
consumed  in  this  country.  The  remainder  is  imported  mainly  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

From  1921  to  1926  there  was  a  pronounced  downward  trend  in 
imports.  During  five  consecutive  years  imports  were  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  decrease  between  1921-22  and  1926-27 
amounted  to  13,800  tons,  in  equivalent  of  unshelled  almonds,  or  35 
per  cent.    During  that  same  period  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
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almonds  in  this  state  amounted  to  only  6,750  tons.  Consequently, 
there  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  total  supply  of  almonds  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  this  country.  The  per-capita  supply  in 
equivalent  of  unshelled  almonds  averaged  to  0.85  pounds  for  the  two 
years  1921-1922  as  against  only  0.67  pounds  for  the  two  years  1926- 
1927,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent. 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  the  per-capita  supply  of 
almonds  in  the  United  States,  there  was  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
paid  to  growers,  rising  from  15.0  cents  a  pound  in  1921  to  17.5  cents 
a  pound  in  1928.  Prices  were  unusually  high  in  1929  and  unusually 
low  in  1930. 

While  prices  as  low  as  those  paid  growers  in  1930  are  not  likely  to 
prevail  on  the  average  during  the  coming  years,  neither  is  there  likely 
to  be  a  further  upward  trend  in  prices  such  as  occurred  between  1921 
and  1928.  The  world  production  of  almonds  is  likely  to  average  as 
high  during  the  next  few  years  as  in  recent  years.  Production  in  this 
state  is  expected  to  remain  at  about  the  present  level  and  there  is  no 
available  evidence  that  there  will  be  any  pronounced  downward  trend 
in  production  in  the  principal  foreign  almond-producing  countries. 
Most  of  these  foreign  countries  produce  a  much  larger  volume  of 
almonds  than  they  consume ;  consequently,  the  surplus  must  be  sold 
in  other  countries.  The  United  States  has  been  an  important  market 
for  a  portion  of  that  surplus  for  many  years. 

Another  factor  that  growers  should  consider  when  deciding  whether 
to  plant  almonds  is  the  prospective  increase  in  competition  from  wal- 
nuts and  pecans.  The  production  of  both  walnuts  and  pecans  is 
likely  to  be  materially  larger  during  the  next  few  years  than  it  has 
been  in  recent  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  almonds  may  be  sub- 
jected to  keener  competition  from  these  nuts  in  the  consuming  mar- 
kets during  the  coming  years  than  they  have  experienced  in  the  past. 

WALNUTS 

The  production  of  walnuts  already  in  prospect  will  probably  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  requirements  for  unshelled 
walnuts  at  the  present  level  of  prices,  unless  there  is  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  demand  for  them.  If  such  an  increase  in  demand  does 
not  occur,  the  future  trend  of  prices  to  growers  may  be  expected  to 
be  downward. 

The  total  acreage  of  walnuts  in  California,  which  produces  about 
97  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  of  the  nation,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 127,480  acres  in  1929.     Of  that  amount  87,560  acres,  or  69 
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per  cent,  were  classified  as  bearing  and  39,920  acres,  or  31  per  cent,  as 
nonbearing.  According  to  the  forecasts  of  the  California  Cooperative 
Crop  Reporting  Service  there  will  be  about  107,500  acres  in  bearing 
by  1932,  about  23  per  cent  greater  than  the  bearing  acreage  in  1929 
and  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  bearing  acreage  in  1926. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  pronounced  upward  trend 
in  the  production  of  walnuts  in  this  state,  rising  from  24,000  tons  in 
1921  to  37,000  tons  in  1930,  an  increase  of  13,000  tons,  or  54  per  cent. 
The  actual  production  in  1930  was  about  16  per  cent  below  the  trend. 
A  part  of  the  increase  in  the  trend  of  production  has  been  offset  by  a 
decline  in  imports  of  unshelled  walnuts,  which  compete  most  severely 
with  the  California  product.  The  average  imports  of  unshelled  wal- 
nuts during  the  three  years  from  1920-21  to  1922-23  amounted  to 
12,800  tons,  as  against  an  average  of  5,300  tons  during  the  past  three 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  shelled  walnuts  have  been 
almost  as  large  during  the  past  three  years  as  they  were  during  the 
three  years  from  1920-21  to  1922-23.  They  have,  however,  been  con- 
siderably smaller  than  they  were  during  the  three  years  from  1924-25 
to  1926-27.  During  these  three  years  imports  of  both  shelled  and 
unshelled  walnuts  were  very  large. 

As  a  result  of  the  prospective  increase  in  domestic  production  and 
the  probability  of  lower  prices  in  this  country,  imports  of  both  shelled 
and  unshelled  walnuts  may  average  lower  during  the  next  few  years 
than  from  1927-28  to  1929-30.  The  potential  competition  from  for- 
eign countries,  however,  may  be  even  greater  during  the  coming  years 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  United  States  imports 
of  walnuts  come  from  France,  Italy,  and  China.  According  to  the 
available  information,  some  increase  in  walnut  production  is  in  pros- 
pect in  both  France  and  Italy. 

Since  the  imports  of  unshelled  walnuts  are  now  relatively  small, 
averaging  only  5,300  tons  during  the  past  three  years,  it  is  evident 
that  only  a  further  small  increase  in  the  production  in  this  state  is 
required  to  supply  domestic  requirements  at  the  present  level  of 
prices.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  large  increase  in  production  that  is 
in  prospect  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  prices  on  the 
unshelled  nuts  and  to  shell  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop. 

The  large  prospective  increase  in  the  production  of  improved 
pecans,  most  of  which  are  marketed  in  the  shell,  may  add  considerably 
to  the  competition  that  California  walnuts  meet  in  the  consuming 
market.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that  of  an  estimated  total  of 
8,000,000  trees  of  improved  varieties,  65  per  cent  were  planted  during 
the  past  ten  years  and  40  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years. 
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OLIVES 

Judging  from  the  information  now  available  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  a  gradual  upward  trend  in  prices  of  olives  beginning  within 
the  next  four  or  five  years.  While  several  things  may  happen  which 
would  hasten  or  delay  this  expected  improvement  in  prices,  only  a 
very  unusual  condition  could  prevent  average  returns  to  growers 
from  being  materially  higher  in  from  7  to  10  years  hence  than  the 
level  of  recent  years. 

The  commercial  production  of  olives  in  the  United  States  is  vir- 
tually confined  to  California.  During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  commercial  production  of  olives  in  this 
state,  rising  from  an  average  of  11,700  tons  in  1921-1923  to  an  average 
of  19,500  tons  in  1927-1929.  During  the  next  few  years,  however, 
only  a  small  further  increase  in  production  is  expected  unless,  of 
course,  yields  per  acre  are  materially  increased  through  better  care 
of  the  orchards.  Plantings  of  olives  during  recent  years  have  been 
small.  Most  of  the  acreage  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  olives  is  now 
at  about  the  age  of  full  bearing.  On  the  other  hand,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  acreage  of  large-type  olives — Sevillano,  Ascolano,  and 
Barouni — is  in  full  bearing.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  total 
production  during  the  next  few  years  will,  therefore,  be  in  the  large- 
type  olives,  which  are  used  mainly  for  canning.  During  the  three 
years  1926-27  to  1929-30  the  combined  pack  of  Sevillano,  Ascolano, 
and  Barouni  olives  constituted  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  pack. 

During  the  past  four  years  an  average  of  58  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mercial production  of  olives  in  the  state  was  canned,  36  per  cent 
pressed  for  oil,  and  6  per  cent  shipped  fresh  and  dried. 

California  produces  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  edible  olive  oil 
used  in  this  country.  During  the  past  nine  years  about  98  per  cent 
of  the  edible  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  imported,  mainly 
from  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  Prices  of  edible  olive  oil,  although 
much  above  prices  of  other  oils  such  as  cottonseed,  coconut  and  corn, 
have  at  no  time  in  the  past  decade  been  sufficiently  high  to  return  to 
California  producers  of  oil  olives  a  satisfactory  price.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  definite  indications  which  point  toward  materially 
higher  prices  for  oil  olives  during  the  next  few  years. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  canned  ripe  olives,  rising  from  an  average  of  304,000 
cases  a  year  in  1921-1923  to  an  average  of  634,000  cases  a  year  in 
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1927-1929,  which  is  an  average  increase  of  55,000  cases  a  year.  This 
upward  trend  in  shipments,  however,  did  not  result  in  a  downward 
trend  in  prices,  which  is  evidence  that  the  trend  of  demand  for  canned 
ripe  olives,  as  measured  by  quantity,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
55,000  cases  a  year. 

From  1926-27  to  1928-29  the  packs  of  canned  ripe  olives  increased 
even  faster  than  shipments,  and  consequently  there  was  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  stocks  on  hand,  rising  from  105,000  cases  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1927,  to  260,000  cases  on  November  1,  1929.  Although  the  pack 
in  1929-30  amounted  to  only  635,000  cases  or  230,000  cases  less  than 
the  1928-29  pack,  shipments  in  1929-30  amounted  to  only  588,000 
cases,  so  that  the  carryover  on  November  1,  1930,  was  47,000  cases 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 

This  large  carryover  of  307,000  cases  on  November  1,  1930,  is  the 
most  serious  factor  in  the  present  situation.  With  prices  and  packs 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  three  years  it  will  take  about  five  years 
to  reduce  the  carryover  to  a  nominal  amount  if  the  future  increase 
in  demand  is  no  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  on  the  average  during 
the  past  decade.  However,  if  the  packs  during  the  next  few  years 
should  be  small  or  if  the  demand  should  increase  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  past,  the  carryover  could  be  disposed  of  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

The  available  information  on  business  conditions  and  employment 
in  this  country  indicates  that  the  1930-31  pack  will  be  marketed  under 
conditions  materially  less  favorable  than  the  average  of  the  past  three 
years.  This  recent  decreased  demand  for  canned  ripe  olives,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  only  temporary.  There  are  no  fundamental 
factors  yet  apparent  which  would  indicate  that  the  upward  trend  in 
demand,  which  occurred  during  the  past  decade,  will  not  continue 
for  some  years  at  least.  Indications  are  that  the  future  trend  of 
demand  over  a  period  of  years  will  increase  faster  than  the  future 
trend  of  supply.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
when  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  at  the  present  level  of  prices. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  such  a  condition  will  occur  within 
the  next  four  or  five  years.  Prices  may  then  be  expected  to  improve. 
Each  rise  in  prices,  however,  will  tend  to  bring  into  operation  two 
sets  of  forces  which  will  retard  a  further  rise  in  prices.  An  increase 
in  prices  to  consumers  will  tend  to  reduce  consumption  in  the  estab- 
lished markets  and  at  the  same  time,  by  encouraging  the  olive  growers 
to  take  better  care  of  their  orchards,  will  tend  to  increase  the  supply. 
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BEEF  CATTLE 

Beef  cattle  prices  during  the  .first  half  of  1931  are  expected  to 
average  considerably  below  those  of  the  first  half  of  1930,  but  prices 
of  most  classes  and  grades  during  the  second  half  will  probably  aver- 
age about  the  same  as  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Slaughter  supplies  in 
1931  probably  will  be  larger  than  those  of  last  year  but  the  increase 
will  be  mainly  in  unfinished  cattle  marketed  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  and  by  that  time  consumer  demand  for  beef  will  probably 
be  above  the  present  low  level. 

Consumer  demand .  for  beef  and  veal  was  considerably  weaker 
during  1930  than  the  unusually  strong  demand  of  1928  and  1929,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  as  reflected  by 
declines  in  business  activity,  money  incomes  of  consumers,  and  the 
general  price  level.  Unusually  high  temperatures  during  July  and 
August  also  materiall.y  reduced  the  demand  for  beef.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  Federally  inspected  beef  amounted  to  35.7  pounds 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1930,  compared  with  37.0  pounds  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  a  decrease  of  3.3  per  cent.  This 
decrease  was  accompanied  by  average  declines  for  the  period  of  2.8 
cents  per  pound,  or  8.2  per  cent,  in  retail  prices  of  beef  and  2  cents 
per  pound,  or  18.8  per  cent  in  live  cattle  prices.  Demand  for  beef 
in  1931  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  trend  of  business  conditions 
during  the  year.  With  industrial  activity  and  money  incomes  of 
consumers  at  an  unusually  low  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  with  no  definite  evidence  of  immediate  improvement,  consumer 
demand  of  1931  is  likely  to  average  considerably  lower  than  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1930. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  several  conditions  may  develop  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  cattle  prices.  These  are:  (1)  a  marked 
scarcity  of  grain-fed  steers;  (2)  improving  consumer  demand  for  beef 
due  to  increasing  industrial  activity,  cooler  temperatures  than  pre- 
vailed in  July  and  August,  1930,  and  smaller  supplies  of  fresh  pork 
to  compete  with  beef;  (3)  a  stronger  feeder  demand  than  prevailed 
a  year  earlier  as  a  result  of  fairly  favorable  returns  from  1930-31 
feeding  operations  and  prospects  of  a  much  larger  production  of  feed 
in  1931  than  in  1930.  A  price  depressing  influence  that  would  at  least 
partly  offset  the  foregoing  favorable  factors  is  the  probability  of 
larger  marketings  of  grass  cattle  than  those  of  the  second  half  of 
1930.  This  would  have  its  greatest  effect  on  prices  of  the  lower 
grades. 
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An  unfavorable  factor  in  the  beef  situation  is  the  possibility  that 
a  larg:e  number  of  dairy  cows  may  be  sold  for  slaughter  during  1931. 
Prices  of  dairy  products  have  been  declining  and  this  will  tend  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  dairy  cows  for  slaughter.  Furthermore,  the 
lower  prices  of  dairy  products  may  continue  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  keeping  dairy  cows  to  an  older  age. 

From  the  long  time  outlook  total  cattle  production  is  now  definitelj^ 
on  the  upswing  of  a  new  cycle.  On  January  1,  1931,  the  number  of 
all  cattle  on  farms  was  58,955,000  head,  an  increase  of  977,000  head 
over  the  number  January  1,  1930.  The  increase  in  1930  was  the  third 
annual  increase  since  cattle  numbers  reached  the  low  point  of  the 
production  cycle  in  1928.  As  in  both  1928  and  1929  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  all  cattle  in  1930  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  increase 
in  milk  cows.  The  total  increase  in  cattle  numbers  between  January  1, 
1928  and  January  1,  1931  was  3,279,000  head.  Of  this  increase,  35 
per  cent  was  in  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  kept  for  milk, 
15  per  cent  in  yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  cows,  18  per  cent 
in  calves  other  than  those  saved  for  milk  cows,  23  per  cent  in  beef  cows 
and  heifers  1  year  old  and  over,  and  9  per  cent  in  steers  and  bulls. 
During  the  next  few  years,  however,  most  of  the  increase  in  total 
numbers  of  cattle  will  probably  be  in  beef  cattle,  since  the  numbers 
of  dairy  cattle  will  probably  not  change  materially. 

Indications  are  that  the  present  upw^ard  trend  in  production  will 
not  reach  so  high  a  peak  and  that  the  rate  of  expansion  will  be  more 
moderate  than  in  the  preceding  cycle  which  began  in  1912  and  reached 
its  peak  in  1918.  During  the  former  cycle  cattle  numbers  increased 
7,500,000  head  in  the  first  three  years,  and  16,000,000  head  from  the 
low  point  to  the  peak,  whereas  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  present 
cycle  numbers  have  increased  only  3,279,000  head.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  expansion  in  numbers  during  the  former  cycle  was  stimu- 
lated by  war-time  demands  for  about  three  years  beyond  the  point 
where  it  would  normally  have  been  checked  by  the  influence  of 
increased  market  supplies  on  prices.  Also  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  cattle  production  cycle,  sheep  production  was  declining 
rapidly  in  the  Western  States  and  this  made  range  and  feed  available 
for  expanding  the  cattle  business;  and  from  1912  to  1916  cattle  num- 
bers in  this  area  increased  very  rapidly.  Although  some  decrease  in 
sheep  production  from  present  levels  seems  likley,  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  this  decrease  will  be  at  all  comparable  in  magnitude  with 
that  from  1911  to  1916.  Cattle  production  in  this  area  is  expected 
to  increase  only  moderately  within  the  next  few  years. 
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On  the  other  hand,  considerable  expansion  in  cattle  nnmbers  may 
come  in  the  Corn  Belt  states,  and  especially  in  the  area  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  large  decrease  in  horse  production,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  pasturage  and  feed  for  other  livestock,  the 
unprofitableness  of  the  poorer  lands  for  grain  production  and  their 
greater  possibilities  for  cattle  production  if  consolidated  into  larger 
units,  the  need  for  more  legumes,  and  the  probability  that  the  relative 
unfavorableness  of  cash  grain  production  as  compared  with  livestock 
production  will  continue,  all  furnish  incentives  for  increasing  cattle 
production  in  this  area. 

DAIRY 

The  dairy  industry  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  continued  low 
average  prices  in  1931.  The  long  time  outlook,  however,  is  more 
favorable. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States  January  1, 
1931  was  2.4  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  average  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  in  1931  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  1930  when  it  was 
reduced  chiefly  as  the  result  of  drought  and  poor  pastures.  For  the 
year  as  a  whole,  milk  production  per  cow  was  2  per  cent  lower  in 
1930  than  in  1929,  but  since  November  1,  1930  it  has  been  running 
above  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  and  on  January  1,  1931  aver- 
aged 2  per  cent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  the  north  central  states.  In  much  of  that  area  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  wheat  are  selling  at  prices  that  are  relatively  even 
lower  than  the  price  of  butterfat,  and  farmers  appear  to  be  feeding 
fairly  heavily  and  to  be  milking  more  of  their  cows  in  an  effort  to 
piece  out  their  greatly  reduced  incomes. 

In  California  there  was  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  in  numbers  of 
milk  cows  while  in  the  western  states  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase 
of  api^roximately  1  per  cent. 

The  depression  of  1930  was  accompanied  by  marked  decreases  in 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  consumers  for  dairy  products.  Esti- 
mated consumption  of  butter  in  1930  was  slightly  less  than  in  1929, 
despite  the  fact  that  retail  prices  were  15  per  cent  lower.  During  the 
first  11  months  of  1930  trade  output  of  cheese  declined  1.7  per  cent, 
while  retail  prices  were  7  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  consumption  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  during  1930 
decreased  3.8  per  cent,  with  prices  about  10  per  cent  lower.  Con- 
sumption during  the  last  quarter  of  1930,  however,  tended  to  increase. 
This  probably  was  due  to  a  shift  from  fluid  milk  and  cream  to  con- 
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centrated  milk  for  household  purposes.  Current  trade  reports  during 
the  latter  part  of  1930  indicate  a  considerable  decrease  in  fluid  milk 
sales.  With  the  depression  in  business  continuing,  no  marked  increase 
in  demand  for  dairy  products  is  in  prospect  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  low  prices  of  butter  during  the  summer  of  1930  stimulated 
the  storage  of  butter,  even  though  the  previous  season  was  unprofit- 
able. The  unusual  price  declines  during  the  period  following  the  into- 
storage  movement,  however,  made  storage  operations  again  unprofit- 
able. Because  of  this  it  seems  quite  probable  that  storage  operators 
will  be  reluctant  to  store  butter  during  the  coming  storage  season 
except  at  decidedly  lower  prices  than  prevailed  during  the  1930  into- 
storage  season.  On  January  1,  1931  total  stocks  of  butter  in  storage 
amounted  to  63,349,000  pounds,  compared  with  81,935,000  pounds  on 
January  1,  1930.  This  was  18,586,000  pounds  under  a  year  ago,  but 
was  an  increase  of  11,521,000  pounds  above  the  January  1,  5-year 
average. 

The  decline  in  butter  prices  which  started  in  the  latter  part  o£ 
1929,  continued  during  1930.  The  average  price  of  92  score  butter 
at  San  Francisco  during  1930  was  36.3  cents  per  pound,  compared 
with  45.7  cents  in  1929,  and  a  5-year  average  of  45.4  cents.  Average 
prices  in  December  1930  were  the  lowest  for  that  month  since  1915, 
and  the  1930  annual  average  price,  the  lowest  since  1916. 

Although  the  present  very  low  prices  of  dairy  products  are  not 
expected  to  continue  for  several  years,  California  dairymen  face  an 
extended  period  of  keener  competition  than  that  which  has  been 
experienced  during  the  past  decade.  The  number  of  yearling  heifers 
being  kept  for  milk  on  farms  on  January  1,  1931  was  10  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  the  past  6  years  and  appears  to  be  not  far  from 
10  per  cent  above  the  number  normally  required  to  maintain  dairy 
herds  at  their  present  size.  Some  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
milk  cows,  therefore,  is  to  be  expected  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
Thereafter,  however,  there  may  be  a  decline. 

The  number  of  heifer  calves  under  one  year  old  on  farms  in  the 
dairy  sections  on  January  1,  1931  appears  to  be  about  8  per  cent 
below  the  number  on  hand  in  1930  and  the  number  of  heifer  calves 
saved  in  1931,  to  be  raised  for  milk  cows,  will  probably  be  further 
reduced  because  the  number  of  heifers  raised  has  tended  to  vary 
with  the  price  of  cows.  In  sympathy  with  rising  prices  for  beef  and 
butter,  the  average  price  of  milk  cows  rose  steadily  reaching  a  peak 
in  the  summer  of  1929,  which  was  slightly  above  the  previous  high 
record  set  in  1919.  These  prices  caused  farmers  to  save  increasing 
numbers  of  heifer  calves  for  dairy  purposes  until  1929,  the  increase 
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being  particularly  marked  in  the  eastern  states,  and  in  areas  which 
raise  cows  for  sale.  Since  the  summer  of  1929  the  prices  of  milk  cows 
being  sold  have  dropped  steadily  and  some  further  decline  is  probable. 
So  long  as  the  price  of  cows  is  low,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
heifer  calves  of  dairy  breeds  will  be  saved.  The  number  of  such 
calves  saved  in  1930  appears  to  be  about  the  number  normally  required 
for  the  replacement  of  aged  cows.  The  number  saved  in  1931  will 
probably  be  substantially  lower  and  this  will  begin  to  be  reflected  in 
a  smaller  number  of  heifers  coming  into  production  late  in  1933. 

In  the  present  situation  several  conditions  may  tend  to  prevent 
the  usual  prompt  reduction  in  supply  to  meet  curtailed  demand,  and 
to  keep  the  total  output  relatively  larger  in  the  next  few  years  than  in 
recent  years.  First  of  these  is  the  lower  return  from  a  number  of  other 
farm  enterprises,  which  has  been  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  recent  expansion  in  dairying.  With  the  apparently  contracting 
outlet  for  American  pork  products  abroad,  with  sheep  prices  low,  and 
with  an  expanding  beef  cattle  enterprise,  livestock  production  for 
meat  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  supplemented  by  dairy  produc- 
tion as  a  means  of  getting  added  income.  Similarly,  new  develop- 
ments in  the  production  of  wheat  tend  to  reduce  its  importance  in 
the  older  wheat-producing  areas  and  again  to  turn  more  of  the  farm 
resources  into  dairying.  Throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  as  well  as  the  more  hilly  parts  of  the  western  portion,  competi- 
tive conditions  are  such  as  to  cause  farmers  to  look  for  new  enterprices 
to  replace  or  partly  to  supplement  the  older  cash  crops. 

The  long  time  trend  of  demand  for  dairy  products  is  expected  to 
be  upward.  During  the  past  decade  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
in  per  capita  demand  and  with  the  return  of  business  conditions  to 
normal,  this  upward  trend  may  be  resumed.  Population  growth  will 
also  make  for  an  increase  in  demand.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
in  the  California  dairy  industry  is  the  increasing  percentage  of  dairy 
products  utilized  in  the  form  of  higher-priced  products  such  as  fluid 
milk  and  cream.  Since  the  population  of  California  is  increasing 
at  a  rapid  rate,  a  further  increase  in  the  local  markets  for  these 
products  may  be  expected. 

HOGS 

Prices  of  hogs  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1931,  will 
probably  average  lower  than  in  1929-30.  Although  supplies  for 
slaughter  may  be  somewhat  smaller,  this  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  weaker  demand  for  hog  products.  During  the  marketing 
year  which  begins  October   1,   1931,   however,   the   hog  industry   is 
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expected  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  in  the  current  year 
since  indications  point  to  slig'htly  smaller  supplies  and  to  some 
improvement  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1931,  was  52,323,000  head,  or  1.7  per  cent  smaller  than  on  January  1, 
1930.  Since  it  is  during  the  nine  months,  January  to  September  1931, 
that  most  of  the  hogs  on  farms  January  1  going  into  the  commercial 
supply  will  be  marketed,  slaughter  will  probably  be  slightly  smaller 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1930.  In  addition,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  larger  than  usual  percentage  of  brood  sows  and  fall  pigs  now  on 
farms  will  be  carried  over  and  finished  out  on  new  corn  next  fall, 
especially  in  areas  where  corn  production  in  1930  was  short. 

Storage  holdings  of  pork  on  January  1,  1931,  amounting  to 
523,317,000  pounds,  were  about  16  per  cent  smaller  than  those  of 
January  1,  1930  and  5  per  cent  smaller  than  the  5-year  January  1 
average.  Lard  stocks  on  January  1,  amounting  to  51,064,000  pounds, 
were  the  smallest  for  that  date  since  1927  and  38  per  cent  smaller 
than  on  January  1,  1930.  The  decrease  in  storage  holdings  of  pork 
and  lard  under  those  of  a  year  earlier  is  equivalent  to  about  800,000 
hogs,  and  as  compared  with  January  1,  1929  is  equivalent  to  1,100,000 
hogs. 

Consumer  demand  for  pork  products  during  the  marketing  year, 
1929-30,  was  considerably  weaker  than  the  unusually  strong  demand 
which  prevailed  during  1928-29,  but  it  was  not  greatly  different  from 
the  6-year  average,  1922-23  to  1927-28.  The  average  price  received 
for  the  total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered,  and  the  average  retail 
price  paid  for  the  total  quantity  of  pork  consumed  were  about  the 
same  as  those  indicated  by  the  relationship  which  existed  between 
quantities  and  prices  during  the  six  years  preceding  1928-29. 

United  States  per  capita  consumption  of  pork  and  lard  from 
Federally  inspected  slaughter  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1930,  decreased  3.5  per  cent  from  that  of  the  corresponding  year  of 
1928-29,  while  retail  prices  declined  2.6  per  cent  and  hog  prices 
4  per  cent.  Demand  during  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year  was 
much  weaker  than  the  relatively  high  average  level  which  prevailed 
during  the  first  half.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  present 
marketing  year  (October  and  November,  1930)  per  capita  consump- 
tion was  14.4  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  same  months  a  year  earlier, 
while  retail  prices  were  3.6  per  cent  and  hog  prices  3.7  per  cent  lower. 

The  decrease  in  the  domestic  demand  for  pork  during  1930  from 
the  high  level  of  1929  was  brought  about  by  a  change  in  economic 
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conditions  as  indicated  by  a  marked  decrease  in  business  activity,  a 
lower  general  price  level  and  a  reduction  in  money  incomes  of  con- 
sumers. This  demand  can  be  expected  to  improve  soon  after  business 
activity  increases,  but  it  will  probably  average  lower  during  the  first 
half  of  1931  than  in  1930. 

Continued  heavy  supplies  of  European  hogs  and  pork  products 
and  a  reduced  foreign  demand  for  American  products  during  most 
of  the  hog  marketing  year  which  ends  September  30,  1931,  are  in 
prospect.  United  States  exports  of  pork  and  lard  for  that  period  are 
expected  to  fall  below  the  low  1929-30  levels.  Exports  from  this 
country  during  the  three  months,  October  to  December  1930,  were 
about  45  per  cent  smaller  than  those  of  the  corresponding  months 
of  1929. 

Outstanding  points  in  the  present  European  hog  and  pork  situa- 
tion are:  (1)  Unusually  large  numbers  of  hogs  in  most  European 
producing  countries  in  October,  1930,  notably  in  Germany;  (2)  a  low- 
priced  feed  supply  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  which,  despite  lower 
hog  values,  makes  pork  production  profitable  in  most  countries  except 
Germany;  (3)  a  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  hogs,  cured  pork 
and  lard;  and  (4)  no  indication  of  any  significant  increase  in  buying 
power  in  the  leading  markets  for  American  pork  products  during 
1931. 

Supplies  during  the  marketing  year,  1931-32  will  come  largely 
from  the  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  of  1931.  The  December  1,  1930 
Pig  Survey  of  the  Department  indicated  that  the  number  of  sows  to 
farrow  in  the  spring  of  1931  would  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  1930 
in  the  North  Central  States,  and  pointed  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
other  areas,  especially  in  the  South.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally 
large  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  in  the  spring  of  1930, 
however,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  as  large  an  average  will  be  saved  in 
1931.  Hence,  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  spring  of  1931  may  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  spring  of  1930.  European  supplies  of 
hogs  during  the  year  1931-32  will  probably  also  be  smaller  than  in 
the  current  year.  Furthermore  the  demand  for  hog  products  in  both 
the  domestic  and  European  markets  is  expected  to  improve  during 
the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1,  1931. 
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POULTRY  AND    EGGS 

When  pullets  hatched  in  1931  come  into  production,  prices  of  eggs 
will  probably  be  considerable  above  the  present  level.  Supplies  of 
eggs  next  fall  and  winter  are  expected  to  be  lower  and  consumer 
demand  higher  than  the  corresponding  period  of  1930-31. 

The  relatively  low  prices  of  eggs  such  as  now  prevail,  have  in  the 
past  resulted  in  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  pullets  raised. 
Reports  from  commercial  hatcheries  indicate  a  material  reduction  in 
chicks  to  be  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1931.  These  indications  point 
toward  a  smaller  number  of  birds  in  laying  flocks  next  fall.  Further- 
more, in  view  of  the  losses  of  storage  operators  last  year,  it  is  likely 
that  stcrage  stocks  this  year  will  be  smaller  and  will  offer  less  com- 
petition to  fresh  egg  receipts.  This  spring  will  be  the  time  for  the 
poultryman  who  has  facilities  for  egg  production  to  put  in  sufficient 
young  stock  to  keep  his  poultry  plant  operating  at  full  capacity  during 
this  fall  and  during  next  year. 

Relatively  heavy  production  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1929-30,  weak  demand  at  prevailing  prices  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  the  impression  prevailing  that  the  general  economic 
situation  would  improve  the  last  half  of  the  year  resulted  in  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  eggs  in  storage  during  the  first  half  of  1930.  On 
August  1,  a  total  of  11,202,000  cases  of  shell  eggs  was  reported  in 
storage,  the  largest  ever  recorded.  With  a  fall  production  that 
exceeded  expectations,  owners  of  cold  storage  eggs  found  more  than 
the  normal  fall  competition  from  fresh  eggs,  and  in  order  to  move 
their  stocks  were  forced  to  reduce  their  prices  radically,  which  resulted 
in  a  material  increase  in  consumption  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  Stocks  of  eggs  in  storage  on  January  1,  1931,  were  still 
exceptionally  large  for  that  date  amounting  to  1,891,000  cases  as  com- 
pared with  704,000  cases  on  the  same  date  the  previous  year  and 
1,156,000  cases  for  the  five-year  average.  On  January  1,  1931,  cold 
storage  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  amounted  to  73,000,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  53,000,000  pounds  on  January  1,  1930. 

The  1931  spring  prices  are  likely  to  be  much  below  those  of  the 
spring  of  1930.  Prices  may  be  so  low  that  only  the  most  careful  and  the 
most  efficient  poultrymen  can  make  a  profit,  and  even  this  may  be 
very  small.  Those  below  the  average  of  efficiency  will  either  be  forced 
out  of  business  or  compelled  to  draw  on  their  reserves  to  maintain 
themselves  in  business.    Present  conditions  indicate  a  weak  demand  on 
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the  part  of  storage  operators  during  the  coming  spring,  due  to  heavy 
losses  this  past  fall  and  winter  on  eggs  stored  last  spring.  Also  with 
relatively  heavy  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1931, 
the  demand  for  eggs  by  breaking  plants  will  be  less  urgent  than  last 
year.  Further,  it  is  expected  that  fewer  eggs  will  be  used  by  com- 
mercial hatcheries  this  spring. 

There  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  egg  price  picture  in  California  and 
that  is  that  the  prices  of  poultry  feeds  will  probably  continue  to  be 
low  for  the  next  few  months.  Eggs  can  now  be  produced  for  five  to 
six  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the  average  of  recent  years. 

Reasonably  cheap  meat  cuts  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  poultry 
prices  at  a  high  level.  It  is  highly  probably  that  Leghorn  hen  prices 
will  be  several  cents  lower  than  the  prices  w^hich  were  effective  during 
1930.  The  broiler  situation  appears  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  situation. 
Storage  holdings  are  low  and  this  condition  together  with  a  prospec- 
tive lighter  hatch  of  chicks  in  the  spring  of  1931  gives  the  market  a 
more  satisfactory  outlook. 

SHEEP 

Although  fed  lambs  are  not  likely  to  compete  as  severely  with 
California  spring  lambs  in  1931  as  in  1930,  this  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  decrease  in  consumer  demand. 

On  January  1,  1931,  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for 
market  was  775,000  head  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Since  the  reduc- 
tion in  feeding  is  largely  in  the  late  marketing  areas  of  Colorado  and 
western  Nebraska,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest  falling  off  in 
slaughter  from  last  year  will  be  in  IMarch  and  April.  This  situation 
is  a  favorable  factor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  early  lamb  shipper 
in  California.  The  reduction  in  slaughter  during  March  and  April, 
however,  may  not  be  as  large  as  the  reduction  in  numbers  on  feed. 
Relatively  large  numbers  of  ewe  lambs  are  being  held  in  some  western 
states  that  may  be  marketed  if  prices  advance  sufficiently ;  and  mate- 
rial advance  in  prices  might  also  be  expected  to  result  in  the  marketing 
of  other  lambs  and  sheep  not  now  on  feed. 

In  the  early  lambing  sections  of  California  and  Arizona  conditions 
to  the  end  of  January  have  been  more  favorable  this  season  than  last, 
and  present  indications  are  that  the  early  crop  in  these  states  will  be 
at  least  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  The  early  lambing  states  of  the  South- 
west were  in  the  center  of  the  1930  drought  area,  where  feed  supplies 
have  been  low,  but  weather  conditions  to  the  end  of  January  have  been 
exceptionally  favorable.     It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  percentage 
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lamb  crop  in  these  states  will  be  as  large  as  in  1930,  and  there  was  a 
small  reduction  in  the  number  of  breeding*  ewes. 

Demand  for  lamb  and  mutton  is  likely  to  remain  around  the  pre- 
sent low  level  for  the  first  half  of  1931.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
Federally  inspected  lamb  and  mutton  in  the  first  11  months  of  the 
year,  increased  from  4.18  pounds  in  1929  to  4.83  pounds  in  1930,  or 
15.6  per  cent.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  medium  and  good  grade 
dressed  lamb  at  New  York,  however,  declined  from  $26.26  per  100 
pounds  for  the  first  period  to  $19.93  for  the  second.  The  United 
States  average  price  for  leg  of  lamb  at  retail  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fell  from  40.3  cents  to  35.4  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  price  paid  for  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs  dropped  from 
$13.36  to  $9.11  per  100  pounds.  The  reductions  between  the  two 
periods  amounted  to  4.25  cents  per  pound,  or  32  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  live  sheep  and  lambs;  6.33  cents  per  pound,  or  24  per  cent,  in  the 
New  York  wholesale  price  of  carcass  lamb ;  and  4.9  cents  per  pound, 
or  12  per  cent,  in  the  retail  price  of  leg  of  lamb. 

Sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1931,  were  prob- 
ably the  largest  for  that  date  in  the  history  of  the  country,  amounting 
to  51,911,000  head  compared  with  50,503,000  head  January  1,  1930, 
and  36,186,000  head  January  1,  1922,  which  year  was  the  last  low 
point  in  the  domestic  sheep  cycle.  The  increase  in  numbers  in  1930 
was  in  breeding  and  stock  sheep,  a  distinct  contrast  to  1929  when  the 
increase  was  largely  in  numbers  on  feed.  Sheep  numbers  in  California 
on  January  1,  1931,  were  the  largest  for  that  date  since  the  nineties. 
Although  the  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  both  sheep  and  lambs 
in  1930  was  2,700,000  head  larger  than  in  1929  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  of  300,000  head  in  the  slaughter  of  sheep.  The  small  slaughter 
of  ewes  in  1930  tended  to  increase  breeding  stock. 

Sheep  and  lamb  prices  in  1930  continued  the  downward  trend 
which  began  in  April  1929  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  reached 
the  lowest  levels  since  1924.  The  average  price  of  spring  lambs  during 
the  spring  lamb  season,  March  1930  to  June  1930,  was  $8.77  per  100 
pounds  as  compared  to  $13.22  paid  during  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier,  a  decline  of  34  per  cent.  Inspected  slaughter  during 
this  period  was  22  per  cent  or  974,000  head  larger  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1929.  The  average  price  paid  for  lambs 
during  the  entire  1930  season  in  California  was  $8.79  per  100  pounds 
compared  with  $12.33  per  100  pounds  during  1929,  a  decline  of  29 
per  cent.  Aged  sheep  in  California  in  1930  brought  an  average  of 
$5.55  per  100  pounds  compared  with  $8.05  in  1929,  a  decline  of 
31  per  cent. 
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World  wool  production  is  still  near  the  peak  reached  in  1928,  and 
although  production  in  1931  may  not  be  much  below  that  of  1930, 
prices  now  prevailing  are  likely  to  reduce  production  materially  in 
the  next  few  years.  Production  in  15  important  countries  in  1930 
was  approximately  1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1929,  but  about  1  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1928.  In  the  pronounced  upward  trend  of  the 
present  cycle,  world  production  (exclusive  of  Russia  and  China)  rose 
from  2,566,000,000  pounds  in  1923  to  3,232,000,000  pounds  in  1928. 
Most  of  this  increase  occurred  in  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  United  States.  Both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  fine  wools  increased 
proportionately  more  than  that  of  medium  and  coarser  wools.  The 
greater  increase  in  the  production  of  fine  wools  came  in  response  to 
the  relatively  high  prices  for  such  wools  following  the  war.  Decreases 
in  total  wool  production  in  the  next  few  years  will  probably  come 
mostly  in  fine  wools. 

Wool  prices  in  the  United  States  continued  the  general  down- 
ward movement  during  1930  that  had  been  in  progress  since  1928. 
After  falling  steadily  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  they 
remained  about  steady  until  autumn,  then  started  downward  again 
and  were  still  falling  in  January  1931. 

The  low  prices  now  prevailing  for  lamb  and  wool  may  be  expected 
to  result  in  substantial  decreases  in  supplies  within  the  next  few 
years.  Furthermore,  demand  particularly  for  iamb,  wdll  probably 
increase  materially.  These  forces  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  sheep  industry. 


ASPARAGUS 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
growers  intend  to  plant  10,000  additional  acres  of  asparagus  in  north- 
ern California  in  1931.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  Cali- 
fornia asparagus  industry  will  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  prices 
considerably  lower  than  the  average  of  recent  years. 

The  planting  of  10,000  acres  to  asparagus  in  1931  would  bring  the 
total  plantings  for  the  three  years  1929-1931  up  to  26,000  acres.  These 
plantings  will,  of  course,  come  into  bearing  during  the  three  years  of 
1931-1933.  The  acreage  that  will  be  removed  during  those  three  years, 
however,  will  probably  not  exceed  8,000  acres.  Thus,  a  net  increase 
in  bearing  acreage  of  18,000  acres  by  1933  may  be  expected  if  present 
planimg  intentions  are  carried  out. 
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Based  upon  the  available  data  on  acreage  by  age  of  beds  and 
average  yields  per  acre,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  normal  crop  in 
1931  will  be  around  4,000,000  cannery  boxes,  in  1932,  4,200,000  can- 
nery boxes,  and  in  1933,  4,400,000  cannery  boxes.  In  making  this 
estimate  it  was  assumed  that  the  9,488  acres  planted  in  1930  will  come 
into  bearing  in  1932,  and  that  10,000  acres  will  be  planted  in  1931 
which  will  come  into  bearing  in  1933.  It  was  also  assumed  that  2,600 
acres  will  be  plowed  out  in  the  fall  of  1931  and  that  3,400  acres  will 
be  plowed  out  in  the  fall  of  1932. 

During  the  four  years  1927-1930  an  average  of  889,000  cannery 
boxes,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  utilized  for  fresh  consumption. 
During  this  period  there  was  only  a  small  upward  trend  in  the  demand 
for  California  table  asparagus,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
20,000  cannery  boxes  a  year.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  California  table  asparagus  during  the  next  few  years 
will  be  any  greater  than  in  the  past  four  years,  and  it  may  not  even  be 
as  great.  In  the  eastern  markets  California  table  asparagus  meets 
with  considerable  competition  from  that  grown  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Indications  are  that  the  production  in  those  states  will 
average  materially  higher  during  the  next  few  years. 

Even  if  the  demand  for  our  table  asparagus  should  continue  to 
increase  as  fast  as  in  the  past,  it  will  provide  an  outlet  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  prospective  increase  in  our  production.  At  a  price  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  past  four  years  about  all  the  California  table 
asparagus  that  can  be  expected  to  be  sold  under  normal  conditions  in 
1931  is  900,000  cannery  boxes,  in  1932,  920,000  cannery  boxes,  and  in 
1933,  940,000  cannery  boxes.  Quantities  larger  than  these  can  prob- 
ably not  be  sold  except  at  prices  below  the  average  of  the  past  four 
years. 

If  only  the  amounts  listed  above  are  utilized  for  fresh  consumption 
the  volume  available  for  canning  in  1931  will  probably  be  around 
3,100,000  cannery  boxes,  provided  of  course  that  yields  per  acre  are 
average.  In  1932  it  may  be  expected  that  3,280,000  boxes  will  be 
available  for  canning  and  in  1933,  3,460,000  boxes.  If  these  quantities 
were  canned  it  would  result  in  a  pack  of  2,768,000  cases  in  1931, 
2,929,000  cases  in  1932,  and  3,089,000  cases  in  1933. 

While  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  canners'  selling  prices 
since  1925,  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  canned  asparagus.  This  is  evidence,  of  course,  of  an  upward  trend 
in  demand.  Although  the  demand  has  been  lower  for  the  1930  crop 
than  for  the  1929  crop  due  to  the  business  depression  and  it  appears 
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that  the  demand  for  the  1931  crop  will  also  be  below  normal,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  trend  of  demand  will  not  continue  upward  for 
some  years.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  that  the  increase 
in  the  trend  of  demand  during  the  coming  years  will  not  be  as  rapid 
as  in  recent  years.  From  the  data  now  available  it  appears  that,  if 
the  buying  power  of  consumers  were  normal,  about  2,680,000  cases  of 
canned  asparagus  could  have  been  sold  in  1930  at  prices  equal  to  the 
average  of  recent  years,  2,750,000  cases  in  1931,  2,800,000  cases  in 
1932,  and  2,840,000  cases  in  1933.  Thus  under  normal  conditions  it 
is  likely  that  the  volume  canned  in  1930  and  volume  available  for 
canning  in  1931  could  be  sold  without  reducing  prices.  In  1932,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  the  volume  available  for  canning  will  exceed 
the  normal  demand  by  over  100,000  cases,  while  in  1933  the  volume 
available  for  canning  will  probably  exceed  the  normal  demand  by  over 
200,000  cases.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  severe  business  depression, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  production  resulting  from 
such  large  plantings  as  were  made  in  1930  and  as  are  contemplated  in 
1931  could  not  be  sold  except  at  lower  prices.  In  the  1930  Agricultural 
Outlook  for  California  it  was  pointed  out  that  plantings  in  1930  and 
1931  no  larger  than  in  1929  would  apparently  take  care  of  the  neces- 
sary replacements  and  in  addition  provide  for  about  all  of  the 
increased  supplies  that  can  be  sold  without  lowering  prices.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  revising  these  estimates  upward. 

The  situation  now  facing  the  asparagus  industry  is,  of  course, 
much  more  serious  than  it  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions. 
Because  of  the  depressed  business  conditions  and  unemployment  the 
1930  pack  of  canned  asparagus  is  being  marketed  under  demand  con- 
ditions materially  less  favorable  than  the  average  of  recent  years. 
Although  data  on  sales  during  1930  are  not  available  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  very  substantial  carryover  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1931  canning  season.  Exports  of  canned  aspara- 
gus during  the  five  months  May  to  September,  1930  were  43  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  during  the  same  five  months  of  1929,  and  export 
prices  were  17  cents  a  case  lower.  Unless  the  1931  pack  is  curtailed 
or  the  prices  materially  reduced  it  is  likely  that  the  carryover  into 
the  1932  season  will  also  be  large.  Although  there  will  probably  be 
some  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  employment  during 
1931,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  rapid  and  will  probably  be  considerably 
below  the  levels  of  1928  and  1929.  It  may  be  1932  before  the  buying 
power  of  consumers  again  reaches  normal  and  by  that  time  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  industry  will  have  accumulated  a  very  considerable 
carryover.     After  1932  the  annual  supply  available  for  canning  will 
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probably  exceed  the  normal  demand  at  prices  equal  to  the  average  of 
recent  years  if  growers  carry  out  their  intentions  to  plant  10,000 
acres  to  asparagus  this  winter.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  i^rices  to  growers  would  be  maintained. 

Growers  who  intend  to  plant  the  10,000  acres  in  1931  should  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  return  from  this  acreage 
when  it  comes  into  bearing  unless  they  can  produce  asparagus  at  prices 
considerable  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  Furthermore  large 
plantings  at  this  time  may  result  in  substantially  decreased  returns 
from  the  acreage  already  in  bearing.  In  order  to  avoid  that  situation 
new  plantings  in  1931  should  not  be  more  than  2,000  acres,  rather  than 
the  10,000  acres  contemplated. 

BEANS 

Prices  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  beans  grown  in  California  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1931-32  than  they  are  in  1930-31.  The 
very  low  prices  now  prevailing  will  tend  to  reduce  the  acreage  planted 
in  1931.  Yields  per  acre  are  not  likely  to  be  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1930  when  they  were  11.3  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  previous 
five  years  and  12.7  per  cent  above  those  in  1929. 

The  total  acreage  of  beans  harvested  in  California  in  1930  amounted 
to  363,000  acres,  the  largest  acreage  since  1920,  and  23  per  cent  above 
the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  Total  production  amounted  to 
4,159,000  bags  as  compared  with  3,396,000  bags  in  1929  and  a  five- 
year  average,  1925-1929,  of  3,052,000  bags.  Production  of  all  varieties 
in  California  except  Pinks  was  larger  in  1930  than  in  1929.  The  prin- 
cipal increases,  however,  were  in  Limas,  Baby  Limas,  and  Blackeyes. 

In  1930  the  production  of  Standard  Lima  beans  was  1,065,000  bags 
and  Baby  Limas  690,000  bags;  the  carryover  of  both  was  19,000  bags. 
The  combined  total  supply  of  Limas  was,  therefore,  1,774,000  bags,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  of  1929  by  300,000  bags  or  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  of  which  200,000  bags  is  attributable  to  Baby  Limas.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  this  increase.  Standard  Limas  1930-31  prices  are  averag- 
ing 35  per  cent  and  Baby  Limas  prices  42  per  cent  below  those  of 
1929-30.  The  spread,  therefore,  between  the  two  varieties  is  now 
appreciably  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Blackeye  supplies  experienced  the  most  phenomenal  increase ;  an 
increase  of  20,000  bags  in  the  carryover  and  350,000  bags  in  production 
which  brought  the  supply  to  888,000  bags  or  100  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  five  years.  Blackeye  prices  for  1930-31  have  been 
averaging  45  per  cent  below  those  of  1929-30. 
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Pink  bean  supplies  at  the  beg-inning  of  the  1930-31  season  were 
slightly  less  than  the  606,000  bag  supply  of  1929-30.  The  decrease, 
however,  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  Pinto  production  in 
this  state  and  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  where  it  is  the  principal 
variety  grown.  The  Pinto  bean  competes  directly  with  the  Pink  bean 
in  the  consuming  markets.  Pinto  production,  estimated  at  2,791,000 
bags  in  1930,  is  375,000  bags  or  15  per  cent  above  the  record  crop  of 
1929.  The  heavy  production  both  in  1929  and  1930  was  due  in  part 
to  unusually  high  yields  per  acre.  Prices  of  Pink  beans  in  California 
for  1930-31  are  averaging  25  per  cent  under  those  of  1929-30.  Pink 
bean  prices  have  not,  however,  declined  as  much  as  prices  of  Baby 
Limas  and  Blackeyes. 

California  prices  of  Small  Whites,  Large  Whites,  Bayos  and  Cran- 
berries also  are  averaging  from  25  to  30  per  cent  below  the  first  half  of 
the  1929-30  season.  The  price  of  Red  Kidney  beans  has  averaged 
relatively  high ;  1930-31  prices  are  running  only  6  per  cent  under 
those  of  1929-30  due  to  the  shortage  of  Red  Kidney  beans  in  Michigan 
and  New  York.  California  bean  growers  cannot  expect  more  favorable 
prices  for  Red  Kidneys  in  1931-32  as  compared  with  those  of  1930-31 
because  it  is  unlikely  that  Michigan  and  New  York  will  again  have 
low  yields  next  year. 

The  total  production  of  beans  in  the  United  States  in  1930  was 
13,400,000  bags  which  is  7  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop  of  1929  and 
21  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  production  of  the  five  years,  1925- 
1929,  in  spite  of  drought  conditions  in  eastern  United  States  during 
the  1930  growing  season.  Large  and  Small  Whites  and  Pea  beans 
and  Red  Kidneys  were  affected  by  decreased  yields  due  to  the  drought. 
Production  of  Small  White  and  Pea  beans  decreased  from  3,765,000 
bags  in  1929  to  3,425,000  bags  in  1930,  Red  Kidneys  from  527,000 
bags  to  397,000  bags,  and  Large  Whites  from  271,000  to  234,000  bags. 

Imports  both  in  1930  and  in  1929  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
shortage  of  White  Pea  and  Red  Kidney  beans.  Prices  of  beans  pro- 
duced abroad  are  so  low  that  they  have  moved  to  this  country  in 
volume.  Japanese  Otnashis  beans  are  selling  in  competition  with  the 
highest  grade  of  domestic  whites. 

COTTON 

No  large  increase  in  cotton  prices  is  in  prospect  in  1931.  While 
the  very  low  prices  of  the  1930  crop  will  tend  to  reduce  cotton  acreage 
in  1931,  this  may  be  largely  offset  by  somewhat  higher  yields  per  acre 
and  a  larger  carryover.    Although  demand  conditions  are  expected  to 
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be  more  favorable  in  the  fall  of  1931  than  they  were  in  the  fall  of 
1930,  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  increase  in  demand  will  be 
sufficiently  great  to  raise  cotton  prices  to  the  level  of  recent  years. 

Following  years  of  low  prices  farmers  usually  reduce  the  cotton 
acreage  and  spend  less  for  fertilizers.  The  maximum  reduction  in 
acreage  since  1900  has  been  15  per  cent,  which  occurred  in  each  of  the 
years  1915,  1921  and  1927. 

The  expected  reduction  in  acreage  in  1931  may  be  partly  offset  by 
higher  yields  per  acre.  Yields  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  were 
held  in  check  in  1930  by  droughts  although  the  drought  influence  was 
mitigated  to  some  extend  by  the  reduced  weevil  damage  which  resulted. 
The  number  of  weevils  entering  hibernation  in  the  fall  of  1929  was 
small  because  of  the  drought  in  that  year,  and  low  winter  temperatures 
destroyed  many  weevils  in  hibernation.  These  conditions  and  the 
drought  prevented  widespread  weevil  damage  in  1930.  At  present 
there  are  comparatively  small  numbers  of  weevils  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  belt,  despite  some  increase  in  the  number  follow- 
ing the  late  fall  rains.  In  the  Atlantic  states  the  weevil  numbers  are 
believed  to  be  about  the  same  now  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1930.  Yields  in  the  eastern  states  are  also  influenced  by  the  quantities 
of  fertilizers  applied,  and  following  years  of  reduced  income,  such  as 
1930,  expenditures  for  fertilizers  are  lowered. 

The  American  crop  of  1929  amounted  to  14,825,000  equivalent 
500-pound  bales  and  the  world  carryover  of  American  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cotton  year  amounted  to  about  4,459,000  running 
bales,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  giving  a  total  supply  of  about 
19,300,000  bales  of  American  cotton.  This  was  1,500,000  bales  smaller 
than  the  supply  of  1927-28,  when  prices  averaged  19.7  cents  per  pound 
at  the  ten  markets  and  about  250,000  bales  smaller  than  in  1928-29, 
when  prices  averaged  18.7  cents  per  pound.  The  lower  prices  in 
1929-30,  despite  smaller  supplies,  were  the  result  of  depressed  demand. 
As  domestic  consumption  and  exports  fell,  cotton  failed  to  disappear 
at  the  rates  of  the  last  few  years,  and  on  August  1,  1930,  the  carry- 
over in  this  country  was  the  largest  since  1921.  Stocks  of  American 
cotton  in  foreign  countries  had  been  reduced,  but  with  the  large 
increase  in  the  United  States  the  world  carryover  of  American  cotton 
rose  from  4,459,000  bales  on  August  1,  1929,  to  6,242,000  bales  on 
August  1,  1930,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  The  crop  was  esti- 
mated in  December,  1930,  at  14,243,000  equivalent  500-pound  bales. 
The  total  composite  supply  of  American  cotton  in  the  world  is  thus 
indicated  to  be  about  20,500,000  bales  for  1930-31.     The  crop  plus 
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carryover  amounted  to  19,300,000  bales  in  1929-30  and  19,557,000 
bales  in  1928-29.  The  indicated  supply  of  American  cotton  remaining' 
in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1931,  amounted  to  12.7  million 
bales  compared  with  about  10.2  million  bales  a  year  earlier  and  9.5 
million  bales  on  January  1,  1929. 

The  rate  of  cotton  consumption  usually  declines  more  rapidly 
during  depressions  and  increases  more  rapidly  during  recoveries  than 
does  the  average  of  all  industrial  production.  In  the  present  depres- 
sion cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  fell  sharply  until  August 
of  1930  and  has  made  no  more  than  a  seasonal  recovery  since,  although 
industrial  production  in  general  declined  until  December.  The  textile 
situation  in  Great  Britain  has  shown  no  improvement.  Further 
business  recessions  are  developing  in  Western  Europe,  where  until 
recently  a  large  part  of  the  world  depression  had  been  avoided. 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Central  Europe  are  still  depressed  but  the 
increased  activity  in  the  Polish  cotton  textile  industry  in  recent 
months  may  indicate  that  consumers'  requirements  will  necessitate 
some  more  general  increase  in  mill  activity  in  the  next  few  months. 
The  depression  continues  in  Japan  although  a  sharp  curtailment  in 
cotton  textile  mill  activity  in  earlier  months  relieved  the  market  of 
excess  stocks  of  goods.  In  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  reduced  purchasing 
power  is  causing  consumers  to  turn  to  the  lower-priced  coarse  goods 
and  this  favors  the  use  of  Indian  cotton,  which  is  cheaper  than 
American  cotton.  Trade  in  the  interior  of  China  has  been  favored  by 
lessening  civil  strife  in  recent  months  but  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
dollar  has  again  declined  to  new  low  levels. 

POTATOES 

According  to  their  reports  growers  in  the  United  States  intend  to 
plant  3,583,000  acres  to  potatoes  in  1931,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent 
over  the  acreage  harvested  in  1930.  These  intentions  are  apparently 
the  result  of  better  than  average  prices  received  for  both  the  1929  and 
the  1930  crops,  and  are  in  line  with  the  usual  response  of  potato 
growers  to  prices  received.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out  and 
yields  average  or  above  are  received,  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower  than 
in  1930. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  harvested  in  1930  was  only  a  little  more 
than  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1929.  As  in 
1929,  yields  were  greatly  reduced  by  adverse  weather  conditions.  Only 
a  moderate  crop  was  harvested,  the  total  being  estimated  at  361,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  359,000,000  in  1929  and  465,000,000  in  1928. 
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As  compared  with  1930,  prices  of  early  potatoes  in  1931  are  likely 
to  be  relatively  less  favorable  than  the  prices  of  late  potatoes.  In  the 
thirteen  early  potato-producing'  states  growers  report  that  they  intend 
to  plant  463,000  acres,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1930.  The  marketing  of  early  potatoes  will  take  place 
during  a  period  of  unusually  depressed  business  conditions.  Another 
factor  that  will  affect  California  early  potato  growers  is  the  relatively 
large  stocks  of  old  potatoes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  January  1, 
1931,  stocks  on  hand  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  amounted  to 
21,866,000  bushels  as  against  13,819,000  on  January  1,  1930. 

In  the  thirty-five  late  potato  states  preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  growers  intend  to  plant  3,120,000  acres  as  compared  with  2,977,000 
acres  harvested  in  1930.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1930  in  these 
states  was  109.1  bushels  as  compared  with  an  average  of  118.8  bushels 
during  the  previous  six  years.  An  average  yield  of  118.8  bushels  for 
3,120,000  acres  would  result  in  a  production  of  370,656,000  bushels, 
which  is  6  per  cent  larger  than  the  1930  late  potato  crop  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  1927  crop.  In  1927  the  average  price  of  late 
potatoes  at  San  Francisco  was  $1.41  a  hundred,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  $1.87  in  1930.  Demand  conditions,  however,  are  not 
expected  to  be  as  good  during  the  marketing  season  of  the  1931  late 
potato  crop  as  they  were  for  the  1927  crop,  although  somewhat  better 
than  for  the  1930  crop. 

RICE 

Present  information  does  not  indicate  a  material  change  in  the 
price  of  California  rice  in  1931-32  from  that  prevailing  in  1930-31. 
California  rice  production  in  1930  is  estimated  to  be  218,000  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over  1929,  but  just  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  price  of  Fancy  Japanese  rice 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  six  months  August  to  January,  1930-31,  has 
averaged  17  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  same  months  during 
1929-30. 

Exports  of  rice  flour  and  broken  rice  have  decreased  materially 
since  September,  1930,  but  on  the  other  hand  exports  of  cleaned  rice 
have  increased  materially  since  October.  The  decrease  in  exports  of 
rice  flour  and  broken  rice  is  due  to  a  slackening  of  demand  in  Japan 
due  to  an  increased  production  in  Japan  and  Chosen.  Canada  and 
Europe  are  at  present  increasing  their  imports  of  cleaned  rice  from 
California. 

The  estimate  of  rice  production  in  the  southern  states  for  1930  is 
1,020,000  tons,  about  the  same  as  that  of  1929.    The  average  produc- 
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tion  of  this  area  for  the  four-year  period,  1926-1929,  was  1,040,000 
tons.  Stocks  of  rough  rice  remaining'  in  farmers'  hands  on  January  1, 
1931,  were  ahout  81,000  tons  larger  than  a  year  before.  Millstocks 
(rough  and  milled),  hoAA^ever,  were  below  those  of  last  year.  Stocks 
in  both  positions  indicate  that  total  supplies  of  rough  and  milled  yet 
to  be  marketed  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Movement  of 
southern  milled  rice  into  consuming  channels  from  August  1  to 
December  31,  1930,  was  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  corespond- 
ing  period  last  year.  The  season 's  probable  supply  of  southern  milled 
rice  was  990,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  last  year's  supply  of 
993,000,000  pounds.  Because  of  the  poor  milling  quality  of  some  of 
this  year's  crop,  the  percentage  of  high  grades  of  milled  rice  may  be 
lower  than  last  year. 

Total  United  States  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  1930-31 
crop  year  were  8,000,000  pounds  below  the  107,000,000  pounds  ex- 
ported from  August  1  to  December  31,  1929.  The  average  quantity 
exported,  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  crop  year,  for  the  last 
four  years  was  85,209,000  pounds.  Shipments  to  Porto  Kico  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  1930-31  season  were  larger  than  last  year 
and  about  the  same  as  the  record  shipments  of  1928-29.  Shipments  to 
Hawaii  during  that  period  this  year  were  the  largest  on  record. 
Exports  may  continue  to  run  behind  those  of  last  year  and  shipments 
to  insular  possessions  are  likely  to  ease  off  slightly  during  the  last  half 
of  the  crop  year,  thus  leaving  a  slightly  larger  supply  for  domestic 
consumption  than  was  available  last  year.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
stability  in  prices  of  other  commodities,  domestic  buying  thus  far 
this  season  has  been  strictly  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character.  In  spite  of 
relatively  low  prices  there  has  not  been  the  usual  season's  buying 
for  future  needs.  For  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year,  however,  it  is 
anticipated  that  domestic  takings  will  be  larger  than  they  were  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1929-30. 

SUGAR  BEETS 

World  sugar  production  continues  high  with  respect  to  consump- 
tion and  prices  continue  low.  In  1930-31  beet  sugar  production  is 
likely  to  be  larger  than  the  production  of  last  season.  The  world's 
cane  crop  seems  likely  to  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  that  of  last 
season,  and  stocks  of  sugar  are  now  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The  world- 
wide depression  probably  has  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  consumption 
and  prices  below  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been  during  the  last 
season,  with  consequent  accumulation  of  stocks.     Restriction  of  pro- 
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duction  in  foreign  countries  and  an  improvement  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  are  likely  to  reduce  stocks,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  factors,  together  with  the  higher  tariff  duties  now  in  force,  may 
result  in  an  upward  trend  in  the  i)rices  paid  growers  for  sugar  beets 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Production  of  cane  sugar  in  our  insular  territories  of  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Production  in  the  continental  United  States  has  also  been  upward 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  production 
of  1,274,000  short  tons  of  beet  sugar,  calculated  on  a  basis  of  raw 
sugar,  in  continental  United  States  for  the  1930-31  season  represents 
a  substantial  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  The  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  also  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  since  the  adop- 
tion of  disease-resistant  varieties  of  P.O.J,  canes  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  yields  in  Louisiana,  but  production  is  still  below  the 
quantity  normally  produced  in  that  state.  The  United  States,  however, 
is  dependent  on  foreign  sugar  imports,  practically  all  of  which  are 
from  Cuba,  for  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  domestic  require- 
ments. The  price  received  by  domestic  producers,  then,  is  on  an 
approximate  basis  of  the  world  price  plus  the  duty  on  Cuban  imports. 

Beet  sugar  production  in  Europe  continues  to  increase.  Excluding 
Russia,  European  production  in  the  1930-31  season  is  expected  to  be 
5  per  cent  above  that  of  the  previous  season.  Russia  reports  a  large 
increase  in  production,  preliminary  estimates  indicating  a  crop  of 
1,984,000  short  tons,  compared  with  907,000  in  1929,  and  1,413,000  in 
1928.  The  effect  of  this  increase  upon  the  supply  or  price  outside  of 
Russia  is  problematical.  The  net  exports  from  Russia  in  the  1928-29 
season  amounted  to  about  97,000  short  tons. 

The  world  cane  sugar  crop  also  seems  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  the 
past  season.  Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  a  large  crop 
in  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  also  have  prospects  for  good  crops. 
The  Java  Sugar  Association  reports  a  slight  increase  in  plantings  for 
the  next  crop  in  Java.  Acreage  has  been  increased  in  India.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  world  production  of  sugar  during  the 
1929-30  season  just  completed  was  1.6  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
previous  season,  stocks  increased.  The  visible  supply  of  sugar  on 
September  1,  1930,  in  thirteen  important  sugar-producing  countries 
was  1,200,000  short  tons  above  that  of  the  same  date  of  1929. 

Low  sugar  prices  during  the  last  two  years  may  have  a  tendency 
to  check  the  expansion  of  world  production,  but  some  time  may  be 
required  for  making  material  readjustments  that  will  result  in  lower 
production.     An  important  recent  development  has  been  the  negotia- 
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tion  of  an  agreement  between  Cuba,  Java,  and  the  principal  European 
sugar-producing  countries,  whereby  a  definite  quantity  of  stocks  of 
sugar  would  be  segregated  and,  in  conjunction  with  limitation  of 
exports,  gradually  marketed  over  a  period  of  five  years  in  an  effort 
to  adjust  production  to  demand. 

WHEAT 

Another  year  of  low  wheat  prices  is  in  prospect  for  1931.  For 
several  years,  world  production  increased  faster  than  consumption  and 
burdensome  stocks  have  accumulated.  The  world  carryover  on  July  1, 
1931,  will  again  be  abnormally  large.  At  present  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  there  will  be  any  material  change  in  the  world  acreage  of 
wheat  to  be  harvested  in  1931,  and  thus  far  weather  conditions  have 
been  generally  favorable  for  the  fall  sown  crop.  It  is  too  early  to 
forecast  yields,  but  with  yields  approaching  average,  the  new  crop 
plus  the  very  large  carryover  w^ould  again  result  in  burdensome 
supplies. 

World  wheat  acreage  has  been  expanding  since  1924.  In  that  year 
the  total  wheat  acreage,  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  224,000,000  acres;  by  1930  it  had  reached  250,000,000  aeres, 
an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent.  In  addition,  Russia's  acreage  has 
been  increasing  rapidly,  having  risen  from  52,700,000  acres  in  1924 
to  84,100,000  acres  in  1930,  the  present  area  being  nearly  10,000,000 
acres  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  average  for  the  years  1909-1913.  The 
increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  or  over  31,000,000  acres  since  1924, 
was  over  5,000,000  acres  more  than  the  increase  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined  during  this  period. 

There  is  at  present  no  reason  to  expect  that  total  world  production 
for  1931  will  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  1930.  While  the 
increased  acreage  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  outside  of  Russia  and 
China,  may  have  been  checked,  there  is  no  indication  of  an  appreciable 
decrease.  Moreover,  there  may  be  some  further  increase  in  the  Russian 
acreage  for  1931.  On  an  acreage  about  as  large  as  that  of  1930,  aver- 
age yields  would  result  in  a  world  crop  for  1931  about  equal  to  that 
of  1930,  and  total  supplies  available  for  1931-32  would  be  about  the 
same  as  those  for  1930-31. 

Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  as  of  January  1,  1931, 
in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  were  from  90,000,000  to 
140,000,000  bushels  larger  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  In  addition, 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  material  shipments  from  Russia  during 
the  next  six  months,   so   that  supplies  available   to  fill   importers' 
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requirements  will  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding-  period  last  year 
by  about  150,000,000  bushels  or  more.  Altogether,  indications  are 
that  the  world  carryover,  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  as  of  July  1, 
1931,  will  again  be  abnormally  large  and  perhaps  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  July  1,  1930. 

On  the  demand  side,  some  improvement  may  be  expected  through 
improving  world  business  conditions  and  increased  use  of  white  bread ; 
but  this  will  probably  be  counterbalanced,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  wheat  used  for  feed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  United  States  will  have  another  short  corn  crop  in  1931,  with  its 
resulting  heavy  feeding  of  wheat.  Consequently,  no  marked  increase 
in  wheat  consumption  is  in  prospect  for  next  season.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  no  prediction  as  to  the  precise  level  of  prices 
during  the  coming  year  can  be  safely  ventured,  but  present  indications 
are  that  it  will  again  be  low. 

World  wheat  prices  are  now  at  extremely  low  levels.  It  is  doubtful 
if  wheat  has  ever  been  so  cheap  in  terms  of  commodities  in  general  as 
it  has  been  in  recent  months.  While  it  cannot  be  confidently  predicted 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached,  it  seems  improbable  that  world 
wheat  prices  can  go  much  lower  for  prices  at  Liverpool,  Winnipeg, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  other  important  markets  are  now  so  low  as  to 
return  to  growers  in  many  wheat-producing  regions  little  more  than 
threshing  and  shipping  costs. 

Although  the  North  Pacific  Coast  must  normally  depend  upon  export 
markets  as  an  outlet  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  production, 
prices  of  wheat  at  Portland  since  November  have  been  maintained 
well  above  export  parity,  largely  by  operations  of  the  Grain  Stabili- 
zation Corporation.  As  a  result,  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  are  being 
restricted,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  carryover  into  the  1931  crop 
marketing  season  will  be  abnormally  heavy.  Unless  yields  in  1931 
should  be  exceptionally  low  the  new  crop  added  to  the  heavy  carry- 
over will  result  in  a  large  exportable  surplus  next  summer.  Since 
prices  of  wheat  at  Portland  now  average  about  35  cents  a  hundred 
above  an  export  parity,  to  place  them  upon  an  export  basis  means 
that  world  wheat  prices  will  have  to  rise  about  35  cents  a  hundred 
if  our  prices  are  not  to  fall  below  their  present  levels.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco price  is  remaining  in  line  with  Portland  and  about  20  cents  a 
hundred  above  as  in  the  past.    It  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so. 

Looking  further  ahead,  substantial  adjustments  may  be  expected 
through  forced  contraction  of  high-cost  acreage,  through  checking  the 
expansion  in  low-cost  acreage,  through  increased  purchasing  power. 
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and  through  modification  of  European  import  and  milling  restrictions 
which  are  now  tending  to  reduce  consumption.  A  better  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  is  likely  to  be  reached  event- 
ually at  price  levels  which  will  average  above  those  now  prevailing 
in  world  markets,  but  lower  than  have  prevailed  in  most  of  the  past 
ten  years. 


BARLEY 

The  California  barley  industry  is  confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
an  unusually  large  carryover  of  old  crop  at  the  1931  harv^est  time. 
The  1930  crop  of  850,000  tons  was  the  largest  crop  in  eight  years,  and 
barley  exports  from  San  Francisco  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year  were  15  per  cent  below  normal.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
carryover  is  likely  to  be  at  least  double  that  of  the  58,000  ton  average 
for  the  years  1921-1929. 

California  export  barle\^  receives  serious  competition  from  the 
Danube  region  in  Europe.  Yields  there  were  high  in  1930.  Unless 
yields  of  barley  in  the  Danube  region  are  again  high  in  1931,  the 
export  demand  for  California  barley  in  1931-32  is  likely  to  be  better 
than  in  1930-31.  Also  some  improvement  in  business  conditions  in 
Europe  is  expected  to  develop  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

With  decreased  numbers  of  hogs  and  dairy^  cows  in  the  state  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  a  probable  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
poultry  during  1931,  increased  requirements  of  barley  as  a  feed  in 
this  state  cannot  be  expected  until  prices  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
are  materially  more  favorable  than  they  are  at  present. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  however,  there  may  be  increased 
demand  for  feed  barley  from  July  to  November,  1931.  Until  the  1931 
corn  crop  is  harvested,  the  use  of  barley  will  be  unusually  large,  but 
after  that  time,  demand  will  probably  be  less  than  during  the  1930-31 
season. 

The  rapid  increase  in  barley  acreage  in  the  United  States  during 
recent  years  has  resulted  from  increased  use  of  this  grain  as  a  substi- 
tute for  oats  and  corn  in  hog  and  cattle  rations  and  from  the  increased 
need  for  feed  for  the  increased  numbers  of  livestock  raised  on  farms 
in  the  Great  Plains  states  where  barley  is  a  more  certain  crop  than 
corn. 

The  United  States  1930  barley  crop  of  325,893,000  bushels  was  the 
second  largest  crop  ever  harvested.  While  the  acreage  was  smaller  than 
in  1929,  the  yield  of  26.2  bushels  was  1.2  bushels  above  average.  The 
acreage  of  this  crop  is  relatively  unimportant  in  all  of  the  area  seri- 
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ously  affected  by  the  1930  drought,  with  the  exception  of  Montana. 
Substitution  of  barley  for  corn  as  a  livestock  feed  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place  in  the  drought  area  on  an  inshipment  basis.  The 
marketing  of  the  1930  crop  is,  therefore,  in  direct  competition  with 
corn.  Total  supplies  including  the  farm  and  market  stocks  on 
August  1  for  the  1930-31  feeding  season  were  345,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  329,000,000  bushels  for  the  1929-30  feeding  season. 
Since  exports  to  January  1  this  season  totaled  only  6,000,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  18,000,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1929-30,  about  28,000,000  bushels  more  were  available  for  feeding 
in  1930-31.  While  no  data  on  total  stocks  on  January  1  are  available, 
some  increased  feeding  has  taken  place  and  total  stocks  on  January  1 
are  probably  not  much  different  than  a  year  earlier.  Somewhat  heavier 
feeding  than  in  1929-30  Avill  be  necessitated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  1930  corn  crop  was  650,000,000 
bushels  below  normal.  Consequently,  the  United  States  carryover  on 
August  1,  1931,  will  probably  be  no  greater  than  on  the  same  date  in 
the  preceding  two  j^ears. 
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5.  Lettuce:  Series  on  California  Crops  and 
Prices. 

7.  Suggestions    on    Grapefruit    Culture    in 

Imperial  Valley. 

8.  Diseases    and    Parasites    of    Poultry    in 

California. 

9.  Rabbit  Raising. 

10.  The  Home  Preparation  of  Fruit  Candy. 

11.  Cauliflower  Production. 

12.  Wool  Production  in  California, 

13.  The  Manufacture  of  Monterey  Cheese. 

14.  Selection  and  Care  of  Electrical  Equip- 

ment Used  in  Dairy  Manufacturing. 

15.  Pork  Production  in   California. 

16.  Irrigation  of  Orchards  by  Contour  Fur- 

rows. 

17.  Liver    Fluke    and    Stomach    Worm    of 

Sheep. 

21.  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

22.  Thinning  Sugar  Beets. 

23.  Strawberry  Culture  in  California. 

24.  Enterprise    Efficiency    Studies    on    Cali- 

fornia Farms. 

25.  Bush  Fruit  Culture  in  California. 

26.  The  Home  Vegetable  Garden. 

28.   Brooding  and  Pullet  Management. 


No. 

29.  Control  of  Pocket  Gophers  and  Moles  in 

California. 

30.  Elements    of    Grape    Growing    in    Cali- 

fornia. 

31.  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Grape  and  Its 

Control  in  California. 

32.  What  to  do  About  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

33.  Rearing  Dairy  Heifers  Free  from  Ttiber- 

culosis  and  Abortion  Disease. 

34.  Plum  Growing  in  California. 

35.  Alfalfa  Production. 

36.  Beekeeping   for   the    Beginner   in    Cali- 

fornia. 

37.  Home  and  Farm  Preparation  of  Pickles. 

38.  Alfalfa  Varieties  and  Seed  Supply. 

40.  Frost  Protection  in  California  Orchards. 

41.  Prune  Culture  in  California. 

42.  Peach  Culture  in  California. 

43.  The  California  Avocado  Industry. 

44.  Bang's  Disease   (Infectious  Abortion). 

45.  Zinc  Chloride  Treatment  for  Pear  Blight 

Cankers. 

46.  Cherry  Culture  in  California. 

47.  Equipment   for   the    Bulk    Handling   of 

Grain. 

48.  The  Manufacture  of  Cottage  Cheese. 
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253,  Irrigation  and  Soil  Conditions  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Foothills,  California, 

263,   Size  Grades  for  Ripe  Olives. 

277,   Sudan  Grass, 

279.   Irrigation  of  Rice  in  California. 

283.  The  Olive  Insects  of  California. 

304.  A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Freezes  on 
Citrus  in  California, 

310,   Plum  Pollination. 

331.   Phylloxera-resistant   Stocks, 

335,  Cocoanut  Meal  as  a  Feed  for  Dairy 
Cows  and  Other  Livestock. 

343.  Cheese  Pests  and  Their  Control. 

344,  Cold  Storage  as  an  Aid  to  the  Market- 

ing of  Plums,  a  Progress  Report, 

347.  The  Control  of  Red  Spiders  in  Decid- 

uous Orchards. 

348.  Pruning  Young  Olive  Trees. 

349.  A    Study    of     Sidedraft    and    Tractor 

Hitches. 
357.  A    Self-Mixing    Dusting    Machine    for 
Applying  Dry  Insecticides  and  Fun- 
gicides. 

361.  Preliminarv  Yield   Tables   for   Second- 

Growth  Redwood. 

362.  Dust  and  the  Tractor  Engine. 

363.  The  Pruning  of  Citrus  Trees  in  Cali- 

fornia. 

364.  Fungicidal    Dusts    for    the    Control    of 

Bunt. 
366.  Turkish  Tobacco  Culture,  Curing,  and 
Marketing. 

368.  Bacterial      Decomposition      of      Olives 

During  Pickling. 

369.  Comparison  of  Woods  for  Butter  Boxes. 

370.  Factors    Influencing   the    Development 

of  Internal  Browning  of  the  Yellow 
Newtown  Apple. 

371.  The    Relative    Cost    of   Yarding    Small 

and  Large  Timber. 

373.  Pear  Pollination. 

374.  A  Survey  of  Orchard  Practices  in  the 

Citrus  Industry  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

379.  Walnut  Culture  in  California. 

386.  Pruning  Bearing  Deciduous  Fruit 
Trees. 

388.  The   Principles   and   Practice   of    Sun- 

Drying  Fruit. 

389.  Berseem  or  Egyptian  Clover, 

390.  Harvesting    and    Packing    Grapes    in 

California, 

391.  Machines  for  Coating  Seed  Wheat  with 

Copper  Carbonate  Dust. 

392.  Fruit  Juice  Concentrates. 

393.  Crop  Sequences  at  Davis. 

394.  I.  Cereal  Hay  Production  in  California, 

II.  Feeding  Trials  with  Cereal  Hays. 
396.   The  Mat  Bean,  Phaseolus  Aconitifolius. 

404.  The  Dehydration  of  Prunes. 

405.  Citrus  Culture  in  Central  California. 

406.  Stationary  Spray  Plants  in  California. 

407.  Yield,    Stand,    and   Volume   Tables   for 

White  Fir  in  the  California  Pine 
Region. 

408.  Alternaria  Rot  of  Lemons. 

409.  The  Digestibility  of  Certain  Fruit  By- 

products as  Determined  for  Rumi- 
nants. Part  I.  Dried  Orange  Pulp 
and  Raisin  Pulp. 

410.  Factors  Influencing  the  Quality  of  Fresh 

Asparagus  After  it  is  Harvested. 

412.  A  Study  of  the  Relative  Value  of  Cer- 
tain Root  Crops  and  Salmon  Oil  as 
Sources  of  Vitamin  A  for  Poultry. 

414,  Planting  and  Thinning  Distances  for 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 
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The  Tractor  on  California  Farms, 

Culture  of  the  Oriental  Persimmon  in 
California. 

A  Study  of  Various  Rations  for  Fin- 
ishing Range  Calves  as  Baby  Beeves. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Cantaloupe 
Industry. 

Rice  and  Rice  By-Products  as  Feeds 
for  Fattening  Swine. 

Beef  Cattle  Feeding  Trials,   1921-24, 

Apricots  (Series  on  California  Crops 
and  Prices), 

Apple  Growing  in  California, 

Apple  Pollination  Studies  in  California. 

The  Value  of  Orange  Pulp  for  Milk 
Production. 

The  Relation  of  Maturity  of  California 
Plums  to  Shipping  and  Dessert 
Quality. 

Raisin  By-Products  and  Bean  Screen- 
ings as  Feeds  for  Fattening  Lambs. 

Some  Economic  Problems  Involved  in 
the  Pooling  of  Fruit. 

Power  Requirements  of  Electrically 
Driven  Dairy  Manufacturing  Equip- 
ment. 

Investigations  on  the  Use  of  Fruits  in 
Ice  Cream  and  Ices. 

The  Problem  of  Securing  Closer  Rela- 
tionship between  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment and  Irrigation  Construction. 

I.  The  Kadota  Fig.  II.  The  Kadota 
Fig  Products. 

Grafting  Affinities  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Plums. 

The  Digestibility  of  Certain  Fruit  By- 
Products  as  Determined  for  Rumi- 
nants. Part  II.  Dried  Pineapple 
Pulp,  Dried  Lemon  Pulp,  and  Dried 
Olive  Pulp. 

The  Feeding  Value  of  Raisins  and 
Dairy  By-Products  for  Growing  and 
Fattening  Swine. 

Beans  (Series  on  California  Crops  and 
Prices). 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Apple  In- 
dustry. 

The  Asparagus  Industry  in  California. 

A  Method  of  Determining  the  Clean 
Weights  of  Individual  Fleeces  of  Wool. 

Farmers'  Purchase  Agreement  for  Deep 
Well  Pumps. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Watermelon 
Industry. 

Irrigation  Investigations  with  Field 
Crops  at  Davis,  and  at  Delhi,  Cali- 
fornia,   1909-1925. 

Studies  Preliminary  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Series  of  Fertilizer  Trials 
in  a  Bearing  Citrus  Grove. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Pear  Industry. 

Rice  Experiments  in  Sacramento  Val- 
ley,  1922-1927. 

Reclamation  of  the  Fresno  Type  of 
Black-Alkali  Soil. 

Yield,  Stand  and  Volume  Tables  for 
Red  Fir  in  California. 

Factors  Influencing  Percentage  Calf 
Crop  in  Range  Herds. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Fresh  Plum 
Industry. 

Lemons  (Series  on  California  Crops 
and  Prices). 

Prune  Supply  and  Price  Situation. 

Drainage  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Rice  Fields. 

Curly  Top  Symptoms  of  the  Sugar  Beet. 
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466.  The  Continuous  Can  Washer  for  Dairy 

Plants. 

467.  Oat  Varieties  in  California. 

468.  Sterilization    of    Dairy    Utensils    with 

Humidified  Hot  Air. 

469.  The  Solar  Heater. 

470.  Maturity     Standards     for     Harvesting 

Bartlett  Pears  for  Eastern  Shipment. 

471.  The  Use  of  Sulfur  Dioxide  in  Shipping 

Grapes. 

472.  Adobe  Construction. 

473.  Economic    Aspects    of    the    Sheep    In- 

dustry. 

474.  Factors   Affecting  the   Cost  of  Tractor 

Logging     in     the     California     Pine 
Region. 

475.  Walnut  Supply  and  Price  Situation. 

477.  Improved  Methods  of  Harvesting  Grain 

Sorghum. 

478.  Feeding    and    Management    of    Dairy 

Calves  in  California. 

479.  I.  Irrigation  Experiments  with  Peaches 

in   California.      II.   Canning  Quality 
of  Irrigated  Peaches. 

480.  The  Use,  Value,  and  Cost  of  Credit  in 

Agriculture. 

481.  Utilization  of  Wild  Oat  Hay  for  Fat- 

tening Yearling  Steers. 

482.  Substitutes  for  Wooden  Breakpins. 

483.  Utilization  of  Surplus  Prunes. 


No. 

484.  The   Effects   of   Desiccating  Winds  on 

Citrus  Trees. 

485.  Drying  Cut  Fruits. 

486.  Puilorum     Disease     (Bacillary     White 

Diarrhea  of  Chickens). 

487.  Asparagus  (Series  on  California  Crops 

and  Prices). 

488.  Cherries    (Series   on   California   Crops 

and  Prices). 

489.  Irrigation  Water  Requirement  Studies 

of  Citrus  and  Avocado  Trees  in  San 
Diego  County,  California,  1926  and 
1927. 

490.  Olive    Thinning   and    Other   Means   of 

Increasing  Size  of  Olives. 

491.  Yield.    Stand,    and   Volume  Tables   for 

Douglas  Fir  in  California. 

492.  Berry  Thinning  of  Grapes. 

493.  Fruit  Markets  in  Eastern  Asia. 

494.  Infectious  Bronchitis  in  Fowls. 

495.  Milk     Cooling     on     California     Dairy 

Farms. 

496.  Precooling  of   Fresh  Fruits   and  Tem- 

peratures of  Refrigerator  Cars  and 
Warehouse  Rooms. 

497.  A    Study    of    the    Shipment    of    Fresh 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  to  the  Far  East. 

498.  Pickling  Green  Olives. 
500.  Dehydration  of  Grapes. 
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117.  The    Selection    and    Cost    of    a    Small 

Pumping  Plant. 
127.   House  Fumigation. 
178.   The  Packing  of  Apples  in  California. 
203.   Peat  as  a  Manure  Substitute. 
212.    Salvaging  Rain-Damaged  Prunes. 
230.   Testing   Milk.    Cream,    and    Skim   Milk 

for  Butterfat. 
232.   Harvesting    and    Handling    California 

Cherries  for  Eastern  Shipment. 

239.  Harvesting  and  Handling  Apricots  and 

Plums  for  Eastern  Shipment. 

240.  Harvesting    and    Handling    California 

Pears  for  Eastern  Shipment. 

241.  Harvesting    and    Handling    California 

Peaches  for  Eastern  Shipment. 

243.  Marmalade  Juice  and  Jelly  Juice  from 

Citrus  Fruits. 

244.  Central  Wire  Bracing  for  Fruit  Trees. 

245.  Vine  Pruning  Systems. 

248.  Some  Common  Errors  in  Vine  Pruning 

and  Their  Remedies. 

249.  Replacing  Missing  Vines. 

250.  Measurement    of    Irrigation   Water    on 

the  Farm. 

253.  Vineyard  Plans. 

255^  Leguminous    Plants    as   Organic   Ferti- 
lizers in   California  Agriculture. 

257.  The   Small-Seeded  Horse   Bean    (Vicia 

faba  var.  minor). 

258.  Thinning  Deciduous  Fruits. 

259.  Pear  By-Products. 

261.  Sewing  Grain  Sacks. 

262.  Cabbage  Production  in  California. 

263.  Tomato  Production  in  California. 

265.  Plant  Disease  and  Pest  Control. 

266.  Analyzing  the  Citrus  Orchard  by  Means 

of  Simple  Tree  Records. 
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2G9. 
270. 
273. 
276. 

278. 


279. 

282. 

287. 
288. 
290. 
294. 
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301. 
302. 
304. 
307. 
308. 
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313. 
316. 

317. 

318. 
319. 
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An  Orchard  Brush  Burner. 

A  Farm  Septic  Tank. 

Saving  the  Gophered  Citrus  Tree. 

Home  Canning, 

Olive       Pickling      in       Mediterranean 

Countries. 
The  Preparation  and  Refining  of  Olive 

Oil  in   Southern  Europe. 
Prevention  of  Insect  Attack  on  Stored 

Grain. 
Potato  Production  in  California. 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Vineyards. 
The  Tangier  Pea. 
Propagation  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 
Growing  Head  Lettuce  in  California. 
Control     of     the     California     Ground 

Squirrel. 
Buckeye  Poisoning  of  the  Honey  Bee. 
The  Sugar  Beet  in  California. 
Drainage  on  the  Farm. 
American  Foulbrood  and  Its  Control. 
Cantaloupe  Production  in  California. 
The    Operation    of    the    Bacteriological 

Laboratory  for  Dairy  Plants. 
The  Improvement  of  Quality  in  Figs. 
Principles  Governing  the  Choice,  Oper- 
ation,  and   Care  of   Small  Irrigation 

Pumping  Plants. 
Fruit  Juices  and  Fruit  Juice  Beverages. 
Electrical      Statistics      for      California 

Farms. 
Fertilizer    Problems    and    Analysis    of 

Soils  in  California. 
Termites  and  Termite  Damage. 
Pasteurizing  Milk  for  Calf  Feeding. 
Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

by  Freezing  Storage. 
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